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THE HOURS OF THE DAY 


TuereE is a difficulty in reconciling the 
hour given in St. John xix. 14—‘ It was the 
preparation of the passover and about the 
sixth hour: and he (Pilate) saith unto the 
Jews, Behold your King !’—with the hours 
given in the synoptic gospels in connexion 
with the crucifixion. In recent times this 
difficulty has been met by supposing that our 
modern method of counting the hours from 
midnight and noon was in use in Asia Minor, 
where St. John wrote, and was therefore 
used in this Gospel, while the other Gospels 
used the common method of counting the 
hours from sunrise to sunset. This solution 
of the difficulty is generally attributed to 
Townson, who published his Discourses on the 
Four Gospels in 1778. But Archdeacon Lee, in 
his work on Inspiration (pp. 391-3, note 3, 
fourth edition), says that Townson was 
anticipated by Le Clere (1683-1736). It is 
pretty certain that it was not known to the 
ancients, for Eusebius, Theophylact, and 
Severus found themselves reduced to the 
necessity of supposing that there was an 
error in the text (Alford in loc.). This is 
in itself a considerable argument against the 
modern view, for it is hard to suppose that 
the early commentators would have been 
ignorant of the custom in Asia Minor, or 
that they would have overlooked so obvious 
an explanation of the difficulty. Neverthe- 
less a strong body of English scholars stand 
by Townson, such as Greswell, Jacobson, 
Lee, M‘Clellan, Westcott, and Wordsworth. 
Ebrard, Ewald, Hug, Olshausen, Rettig, 
Tischendorf and Tholuck, on the Continent, 
take the same side. Professor Sanday, 
writing in 1872, adduces some considerations 
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in favour of the Asia Minor hypothesis, but 
adds, “ Still a ‘non liquet’ must, I think, 
be the verdict.” And Dr. Plummer, in the 
Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges, 
while arguing against the modern view, 
finally concludes by leaving the matter 
doubtful (note on 8. John xix. 14). In the 
hope that some of the readers of the Classical 
Review may be able to contribute something 
to a more definite settlement of the question, 
I ask permission to bring the matter before 
them. The present state of the controversy 
will be seen from the following extracts :— 

On the side of Townson, to show that the 
Romans reckoned the day from midnight, 
and that the sixth hour in John xix. 14 
means 6 a.M., Archdeacon Lee writes (loc. 
cit.) :— 

“ Rettig, in the Studien und Kritiken for 
1830 (s. 103), quotes the words of Pliny :-— 
‘Ipsum diem alii aliter observavere 
sacerdotes, et qui diem definiere civilem, 
item Aegyptii et Hipparchus a media nocte 
in mediam,’ Hist. Nat. lib. ii. 77; and Le 
Clere (by whom this solution was first sug- 
gested) quotes the question of Plutarch—éa 
ri THs apxiv ek péeons 
Bavovor ; Quaest. Rom. \xxxiii. Tholuck (loc. 
cit. s. 306) shows that the time of sun- 
rise at the vernal equinox, taken in con- 
nexion with the rules of Roman juris- 
prudence, fully confirms the explanation thus 
given of St. John’s expression ‘about the 
sixth hour. He also quotes Macrobius : 
‘Magistratus post mediam noctem aus- 
picantur, et post exortum solem agunt,’ 
Saturnal. i. 3; and Aulus Gellius: ‘Senatus- 
consulta ante exortum solem, aut post solis 
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occasum facta, rata non esse,’ Noct. Alt. 
xiv. 7.” 

Bishop Westcott (Additional Note on S. 
John xix.) adds :— 


‘There are also traces of reckoning the hours from 
midnight in Asia Minor. Polycarp is said (Mart. 
Pol. c. 21) to have been martyred at Smyrna ‘ at the 
eighth hour.’ This, from the circumstances, must 
have been 8 A.M. Pionius, again, is said to have 
been martyred (at Smyrna also) at ‘the tenth hour,’ 
which can hardly have been 4 P.M., since such exhi- 
bitions usually took place before noon. These two 
— furnish a sufficient presumption that St. 

ohn, in using the modern reckoning, followed a 
practice of the province in which he was living, and 
for which he was writing.” 


Bishop Wordsworth also appeals to the 
account of Polycarp’s martyrdom (ec. 21, 
p- 635, ed. Jacobson) as evidence of the 
custom in Asia Minor. He quotes Jacobson : 
‘Non enim de Romana, sed de Asiatica horas 
computandi ratione, hic est sermo; eadem 
scilicet qua nos hodie utimur.’ 

On the same side Professor Sanday (Fourth 
Gospel, p. 34, n. 1) writes :— 

‘On carefully reconsidering this question, especially 
with reference to the arguments of Wieseler (Bettrage, 
p. 252 foll.), Iam inclined to think it at least pos- 
sible that the Evangelist has followed throughout the 
Gospel, not the Jewish, but the Roman civil day, 
which began from midnight, like ours. Among 
other evidence to show that the use was widely 
diffused, Dr. Wieseler quotes especially Strabo, ii. 34 
foll., a native of Asia Minor, and the younger Pliny, 
writing from that province, Zp. vii. 9.’} 


Sanday also adds :— 


‘The counter-argument of Meyer, drawn from 
xi. 9 (‘Are there not twelve hours in the day ?’) 
proves nothing, because such an expression might be 
used as well by us as by the Jews, speaking of the 
average length of the working day.” See below. 


Alford, Farrar, and Dunwell are very 
decided on the other side. 

‘Alford maintains that the counting of the 
hours in common use amongst the Romans 
was the same as the Jewish :— 

As Liicke remarks (i. 446), even among the 
Romans the division of the day into twelve equal 
hours was, though not the civil, the popular way of 
computing time. So Persius, Sat. iii. 3: ‘Stertimus 
. quinta dum linea tangitur umbra.’” (Com. 
on St. John, i. 39.) 


Westcott (Additional Note on John xix.) 
allows this, as far as the counting of the 
hours was concerned :— 

‘*1t must be admitted that this mode of reckoning 
hours (¢.¢. the modern mode) was unusual in ancient 
times, The Romans (Mart. iv. 8) and Greeks, no less 
than the Jews, reckoned their hours from sunrise. 
But the Romans reckoned their civil days from mid- 


1 The former passage simply mentions the use of 
Gpat ionuepwal by the astronomers, the latter is pro- 
bably a wrong reference for Zp. iii. 5. 
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night (Aul. Gell. iii, 2; comp. Matt. xxvii. 19 
‘this day’), and not from sunrise or from sunset (as 
the Jews).” 

On the words ‘ this day,’ in Matt. xxvii. 19, 
Dr. Plummer (Cambridge Bible on St. John 
xix. 14) replies : ‘ The ‘ this day’ of Pilate’s 
wife proves nothing—it would fit either the 
Roman or the Jewish method ; and some 


suppose her to have been a proselyte.” 


‘ Wieseler seems even to be mistaken in the belief 
that the Romans ever counted the ours of their 
civil day from midnight. Mr. Munro refers me toa 
passage of the Digests in which hora vi. diei and 
hora vi. noctis are referred to in the very sentence in 
which a lawyer is expounding civil computation in 
opposition to natural.’—Farrar, Life of Christ, ch. x. 
p- 146, note 2. 

‘Ewald . . . . admits that Josephus (Vit. 54) and 
Philo (Opp. i. p. 692) have no such reckoning. . . 
St. John reckoned his hours from sunrise, as did the 
rest of mankind till the fifth century, so far as we 
know.’—Ibid. ch. xv. p. 207, note 2. 

‘ As Liicke observes (i. 580), this way of reckoning 
in Asia Minor is a pure invention of Townson’s. A 
decisive answer, however, to such a supposition here, 
or anywhere else in our Evangelist, is that he would 
naturally have specified whether it was 6 A.M. or P.M.’ 
—Alford on John iv. 6. 

‘This purely arbitrary hypothesis of St. John’s 
way of reckoning the hours has only harmonistic 
grounds to rest on. The passage which Dr. Words- 
worth urges as supporting it (Martyr. Polycarp. ec. 21, 
p. 1044, ed.. Migne) does not in reality give it the 
east countenance. The &pa dyddén there mentioned 
is much more probably according to the usual Roman 
computation.’ /—Jbid. 


Dunwell (Com. on Matt. xxvii. 35-38) 
urges the following considerations against 
the supposition that the hours were counted 
from midnight in Asia Minor :— 


‘Phlegon, the heathen historian, who was a con- 
temporary of St. John, and a native of Tralles in 
Asia Minor, not far fram Ephesus, has related the 
occurrence of a darkness which took place at mid- 
day, along with some other unusual phenomena. . . . 
He is understood by all without exception (Origen, 
Eusebius, and other fathers) as referring to noon-day. 
But Phlegon, as reported by Eusebius, describes the 
time of this darkness by the very word that St. John 
uses here (xix. 14)—‘ at the sixth hour of the day’ 
(al vdt Spa Exry ris huépas eyévero).’ 

‘We learn from Origen (on St. John iv. 50), who 
was born at Alexandria about A.p. 185, that the 
method of computing the hours of the day in use at 
Alexandria in his time was from sunrise .. . . We 
learn also from S. Cyril (on John i. 39) that the 
custom of calculating the hours of the day from sun- 
rise was still in use in Alexandria in the fourth 
century.’ 

‘S. Chrysostom was born at Antioch, about A.D. 
847, and afterwards became Archbishop of Constanti- 
nople, and must therefore have been well acquainted 
with the mode of calculating the hours of the day in 
Asia Minor . . . We have comments by him on two 


1 The fact that Miss Yonge, telling the story of 
the martyrdom of Polycarp, in her Pupils of St. John, 
says that his death took place at 2 p.m. may be taken 
as showing that this hour is not inconsistent with the 
rest of the narrative. 


different passages of St. John (i. 39, iv. 6)—the only 
passages of St. John which bear on this subject, and 
on neither does he give any alternative explanation, 
as if there was then in Asia Minor, or pe, 2 been, 
any method of calculating the hours of the day ex- 
cept from sunrise.’ 


Commenting on the words of the noble- 
man’s servants in St. John iv. 52, ‘ Yesterday 
at the seventh hour,’ &c., Alford remarks 
that ‘ Here the advocates of the (imaginary) 
Asiatic division of the hours by St. John 
suppose him to have put that division into 
the mouth of Jews of Galilee.’ 

Alford also thinks that the question ‘ Are 
there not twelve hours in the day?’ (John 
xi. 9) ‘refutes the fancy of Townson and 
others that St. John adopts the so-called 
Asiatic method of reckoning time.’ See 
Sanday’s answer to this above. 

‘Is it possible to imagine St. John, with the other 
Gospels before him, as these expositors (Wordsworth, 
Townson, and others) believe him to have had, adopt- 
ing without notice an independent reckoning of his 
own which wonld introduce utter confusion into that 
history which (again on their hypothesis) he wrote 
his gospel to complete and clear up ?’—Alford on 
John xix. 14, 

‘Is it probable that St. John would use a method 
of calcuiating the hours of the day different from 
that which was used by the other Evangelists, and by 
the inhabitants of the country, and by the foreigners 
resident in the country where the events recorded 
took place, and give no intimation of this, and that 
too in a book which may be said to abound with ex- 
— of customs and expressions peculiar to the 

ews ?’—Dunwell on John i. 39. 


In Godet’s Commentary on St. Luke 
(xxiii. 26-46, Clark’s 7’rans., p. 327, n. 1) 
Langen is cited as appealing to the Letters 
of Pliny the younger (iii. 5) in support of 
the position maintained by Townson. The 
only passage bearing on the subject which I 
can find in this letter is one that might 
rather be cited on the other side. Speaking 
of his uncle’s habits of study, Pliny says, 
‘Lucubrare Vulcanalibus incipiebat, non 
auspicandi causa sed studendi, statim a nocte 
multa, hieme uero ab hora septima, vel cum 
tardissime, octaua, saepe sexta.’ If this 
meant that the elder Pliny used to begin his 
studies at seven in the morning, it would be 
a decisive proof of the use of our modern 
reckoning. But should we not (with Church 
and Brodribb) take a multa nocte as ‘ begin- 
ning at midnight,’ ‘the same in fact as sexta 
hora ?’—‘in winter generally at one in the 
morning, but never later than two, and often 
at midnight.’ (See also Mayor’s notes.) If 
these hours appear too early, we refer the 
doubter to the rest of this interesting letter. 
The elder Pliny was an eager student. ‘No 
man,’ we are told, ‘ever spent less time in 
bed; insomuch that he would sometimes, 
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without retiring from his books, take a short 
sleep, and then pursue his studies,’ and ‘in 
the country his whole time was devoted to 
study without intermission, excepting only 
when he bathed. In this exception I in- 
clude no more than the time he was actually 
in the bath; for while he was rubbed and 
wiped, he was employed either in hearing 
some book read to him, or in dictating.’ On 
one occasion when some one stopped his 
reader to correct a mispronunciation, Pliny 
complained, ‘ We have lost by this interrup- 
tion above ten lines.’ Two in the morning 
was not an impossible hour for such a 
student.! 

At the same place Godet, who himself 
thinks that John used the mode of reckoning 
which was in common use, has the fol- 
lowing :— 

“We owe to M. André Cherbuliez, of Geneva, and 
M. de Rougemont, who sent it to us, an interesting 
contribution on this question, taken from the Sacred 
Discourses of Aelius Aristides, a Greek sophist of the 
second century, a contemporary of Polycarp, whom 
he may have met in the streets of Smyrna. In the 
first book, God commands him in a dream to take a 
cold bath : it is winter, and as the most suitable hour 
he chooses the sixth, undoubtedly because it is the 
warmest. Then, addressing his friend Bassus, who 
keeps him waiting, he says to him, pointing to the 
pillars, ‘Seest thou ? the shadow is already turning.’ 
There is no doubt, therefore, that the sixth hour with 
him denotes mid-day, and not six o’clock morning or 
evening.” 


The weight of argument appears so far to 
be against Townson’s view. But there are 
some points that need to be cleared up. In 
the hope of bringing the matter nearer 
to a settlement may 1 ask the following 
questions :— 

Can any reader of the Classical Review 
recall any distinct evidence that the Romans 
at the time with which this enquiry is con- 
cerned ever counted the hours as we do now? 

Is there any distinct evidence that such a 
method of computation was in use in Asia 
Minor ? 

What evidence is there bearing on the 
assertion that martyrdoms took place in the 
forenoon? The hour given for the martyr- 
dom is, I suppose, the time of death. Dr. 
Plummer cites Philo, ii. 529 on the persecu- 
tion of the Jews by Flaccus: ra pév mpora 
tov Ocapdtwv tpirns wpas 7) Teraptyns 
éwhivod Taira jv, 
thus paraphrased by Milman, ‘It was the 
morning spectacle of the theatre to see the 
Jews scourged,’ &c. 


1 It puts the meaning beyond doubt when we read 
that (after his studies) he used to attend Vespasian 
before daybreak. 

2 
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How did the Romans, when using the 
modern method (if they did use it), distinguish 
the hours in the forenoon and in the after- 
noon? Would the want of such a distinc- 
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tion in the Gospel be sufficient proof that the 
writer did not use the modern method of 


computation 
J. A. Cross. 


ON SOME USES OF THE AORIST PARTICIPLE. 


Mr. Carter’s remarks (see Classical 
Review for February) on non-priority of the 
aorist participle would have been better, 
if his examples had been more carefully 
A large number of them are 
grouped as instrumental : not a happy name, 
as applied for instance to peduioas py: but 
I understand that ‘instrumental’ includes 
‘modal,’ ‘ causal,’ and ‘circumstantial.’ Some 
of these examples may have escaped me : but 
I believe that in all of them (except AC 
dmotiadpevos, Which cannot be insisted upon, 
dotiropevos being so easy a correction), cer- 
tainly in most of them, the participle dis- 
tinctly expresses priority. Thus, why should 
it be doubted that pedcas én means ‘ his 
face brightened with a smile and then he 
spoke ’—like Browning’s ‘ Up his cheek the 
colour sprang, then he heard’? Not that 
the smile ceased before the speech began: 
the aorist is ‘ingressive.’ So in Soph. 0.C. 
716, zaparropeva (which, I quite agree, comes 
from zaparéropat) is * ingressive’ and there- 
fore prior to Opdoxe (‘ bounds over the sea, 
having spread wings for its wondrous flight’). 
So deivaca In a number of 
other instances adduced, the relation is that 
of cause and effect. Soph. Ant. 171, éAovro 
maivavtés te Kai tAnyévres, Should not have 
appeared even as a possible instance. The 
blow which causes the death is of course 
prior to the death. éxoinoe : 
the fall produced the sound : if it had been 
Yodov rojcaca it would have been 
noticeable. xepdaive rudy, again cause and 
effect : xarefavOnv éveyxotoa, the same: 
revoavtas xwpnoa: eo Ba- 
Aovres: and soon. Mr. Carter even quotes 
aor. part. with perf. and pluperf., rrapévy 
BeBixe (of course before 
katadvoavta TeTavkevar, yéypade ypaias. 

Why does not Mr. Carter quote the 
familiar érotyoas dvapvycas pe (Gorg. 60 
C)? Here we may doubt: is the aor. part. 
an ‘absolute’ past (past, but not in relation 
to éroinoas), = dre dvepvyoas, ed éroinoas! or 
is it really ‘timeless’ (as the aor. inf. is 
‘timeless,’ e.g. in Gzavra), a 
momentary act coincident in time with 


éroinoas? or is there even here priority, at 
least in thought : ‘ you reminded me, and so 
you established a claim upon my gratitude’? 
The first of these suggestions is precluded, 
when the sentence is future. Soph. 0.7. 707, 
ov viv ddeis ceavtov dv Aé€yes | 
‘rdxovgoy, ‘ listen to me, and so release (de- 
liver) yourself.’ The participle denotes an 
action identical in time with that of the 
principal verb, an action which might have 
been represented as the effect of émaxovcor, 
immediately produced. Here, if anywhere, 
we have the ‘timeless’ aor. part. But even 
here we might claim for ddeis a sort of 
priority of thought. As ‘Moriamur et in 
media arma ruamus’= moriamur ruendo, 
‘ Let us die and to that end let us rush into the 
battle ’: so érdxoveor, ‘ deliver yourself 
and therefore hearken.’ In 0.7’, 227, it does 
not become me to speak positively, but I 
believe that airds xa6’ abrod means Kal? 
abrod onpawerw (or py owrdtw), and that 
Oedipus says ‘Let him remove the charge 
(that hangs over the city) by denouncing 
himself’; ‘remove and denounce,’ or ‘remove 
and (that he may remove) denounce.’ In 
Thue. i. 63, 
...cooas, the relation of droBadav and odcas 
to mapnAGe (passed along so as to lose and 
save) is somewhat obscured by the pres. Bad- 
Aopevos coming between, so that we think of 
BadAcpevos rather than of droBalov 
mapnrAGe. In Odyss. 5, 374, abros zpyvips 
GAi kawrece, xeipe werdcoas, the participle 
qualifies perhaps what is implied in xaamece 
rather than xarzece itself : ‘he plunged (and 
swam) having spread out his hands.’ In 
Antig. 200, duyas pev 

| rpyoa, if, as I think, xareAbov belongs to 
mpyjoa, there is again perhaps ‘ priority of 
thought,’ ‘to return (reinstate himself) and 
therefore burn,’ ‘return, whatever destruc- 
tion this might entail on Thebes.’ I should 
explain éxoinoe as ‘he did it, without 
having attracted observation’ ; and dyvoas te 
dpacor, ‘do it, having made some haste.’ 

R. 


\ 
| 


THE name ‘instrumental’ was not adopted 
without consideration: I had considered 
and, for various reasons, rejected ‘ modal,’ 
‘adverbial,’ ‘descriptive’; while ‘ timeless ’ 
stands as genus to this species. I was care- 
ful to explain that the term was used in 
reference to the instrumental case, which 
Mr. Monro (#.G. 144) states to have been 
employed “ to express not only the instru- 
ment of an action but any attendant object 
or circumstance ; hence it covers the ground 
of the Datives of ‘ circumstance,’ ‘manner’ 
ete; as with noise... ; 
with reverence....”’ So obvious an application 
of an established case-name is surely unob- 
jectionable: pediuacas épy is fairly parallel 
to such instances as ovyp. If a grammarian 
were to speak of an ‘accusatival suflix,’ this 
need not suggest, to any one conversant 
with grammar, ‘the case for the plaintiff.’ 

Mr. Whitelaw seems to misunderstand the 
purpose of this portion of my paper. It 
was not my object to prove the existence of 
this non-temporal use: I did not imagine 
that this needed doing now, though it might 
have been necessary ten years ago; a view 
adopted by such a consensus of authorities 
as Madvig, Prof. Goodwin, and Mr. Monro 
did not seem to need my support. Had 
such been my object, I should have omitted 
some of my examples and inserted many 
others. My intention was :—(1) to illus- 
trate the instrumental character of the 
participle, i.e. the way in which, when not 
temporal, it describes, when closely combined 
with another verb, the character of the act, 
or the means by which it is produced, not 
merely its relations in point of time: Prof. 
Goodwin had already (J. and 7. 150) seen 
this, and had similarly limited (too closely 
if anything) the usage; (2) to show that 
this usage was not confined to cases where 
the finite verb denotes past time. Accord- 
ingly I felt myself at liberty to quote in- 
stances which would not by themselves have 
been conclusively non-temporal: it will, I 
think, be generally admitted that where two 
views are grammatically equally possible, 
other considerations may be allowed to 
determine our preference. So, this non-tem- 
poral use of the aorist participle being, I 
conceived, generally recognized, I quoted one 
or two instances where the participle might 
be taken as temporal, but where literary 
probabilities make it virtually certain that 
it is not. 

Thus in Soph. Ant. 171 (which I admitted 
to be doubtful) the force of the passage is 
greatly increased if we make zaicavrés te 
Kat tAnyévres refer to the mutual simul- 
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taneous deathblow: it would be hardly 
natural (though physiologically correct) to 
consider the death as subsequent to this: by 
treating the aorists as descriptive of the 
manner of dAovro the passage gains in 
naturalness and force, especially in reference 
to xpos poipas piav Kab’ jpépav. Prof. 
Goodwin quotes a similar ex. Xen. An. iv. 8. 
25. If we consider together edgdpevos eirev 
(in Homer), yeAdoas Edy, eis 70 
pecov pbeyEdpevos Edy, Katarei- 
vas Aéyw, ép@ (in Plato), EvveAdv (Thue.), 
oxowavta (Xenophon, Cyr. I. 3. 8), 
ele (N. T.), and observe that in 
all these cases the participle describes the 
manner or circumstances of the act, it is 
difficult to avoid the conclusion that the 
part. is instrumental. It may of course be 
ingressive in peduioas én (or even simply 
past, ‘smiled and then said’), but it is at 
least noticeable that we get no such in- 
gressives with words of saying (so far as Iam 
aware) as would be dezvicas épy = ‘said 
after sitting down to dinner’: é.e. when not 
strictly (and obviously) past as in wapedOov 
eize, the aorist participle is always (at least 
possibly) instrumental: when we observe 
further that in some of these cases it cannot 
well be ingressive, it seems more reasonable 
to consider each and all instrumental. As 
to raparrapévyn the case is stronger. The 
admitted cases of the ingressive use are all 
of entering into a state or condition, where, 
the verb implying continuous action, the 
natural and normal tense to denote action 
in the past is not the aorist but the im- 
perfect. Now this notion of continuity is 
by no means prominent in réropat (rorao Oat 
existing for this sole purpose) : nor would it, 
in any case, be very suitable unless the 
flight described were continuous: here the 
word and the prefix zapa- (left un- 
translated by Mr. Whitelaw) show that 
Sophocles refers to the movement of the 
oar through the air between the strokes, a 
highly discontinuous act, unless each stroke 
is regarded independently. Moreover the 
sense ‘leaps in its flight past’ seems to me 
better than ‘leaps, after beginning its 
flight past,’ which is the plain prose of his 
charming version. Finally his view violates 
Prof. Gildersleeve’s canon apud C. D. 
Morris on Th. i. 12. 3) that éryov is the 
only strong aorist used ingressively. (See 
note on ingressives.) As to deioaca Kabeip- 
mvoev it is difficult to speak with certainty 
owing to the absence of a true present : but 
arguing from the ordinary usage, éeca 
seems to be used as the aorist to the 
quasi-present dédouxa (of which is 
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another form). It cannot be proved to be 
ingressive unless instances can be found 
either (1) of the finite verb used ingrossive- 
ly or (2) of the participle, where it cannot 
be instrumental (such would be xaizep 
dcioas Tovs dvdpas). Here also I con- 
sider ‘in fear’ gives a better sense. 

‘In a number of other instances adduced 
the relation is that of cause and effect.’ It 
may be so described and so would come 
under the heading of instrumental. Mr. 
Whitelaw however seems to think that this 
is equivalent to saying that it denotes time 
past to the main verb. Such a theory of 
causation is at once upset by such an in- 
stance as ‘The eclipse was caused by the 
interposition of the earth’ and, for a fur- 
ther discussion, the reader may refer to 
Mr. W. L. Courtney’s excellent ‘ Chapter in 
the history of the word ‘Cause”’ in his 
Studies in Philosophy. In none of my 
instances to which he refers is the participle 
past to the other verb. Thue. iii. 22. 5: in 
ordinary language (as shown by compounds 
ouprintw, tpoorintw), like the Eng- 
lish ‘ fall,’ implies the whole occurrence from 
start to finish, not merely the movement 
through the air under the influence of 
gravitatiean. Mr, Whitelaw virtually makes 
Thucydides say ‘after falling, it made a 
noise’: after such remarkable conduct on 
the part of a tile, we do not wonder that 
aitixa Bon iv. In Eur. Med. 1030 the poet 
does not mean ‘ was worn out by sufferings 
ufter bearing the pangs of childbirth,’ but 
‘in bearing them.’ So Plato in Phaedo 117 
A is not speaking of any advantage to be 
gained after death, but merely of the gain 
in a temporary delay: this is clearly shown 
by the context (in which, by the way, 
another instance oiovrac xepdaveiy taira 
moujoaytes occurs): the meaning is ‘I gain 
nothing by drinking a little later,’ not ‘after 
drinking,’ nor ‘ by having drunk.’ Indeed the 
act described in rwy is, if anything, future 
to the main verb. In Bonbjoare éoBaddvres 
the invasion is not antecedent to the help 
given, but the form which the help takes. 
So of the other instances which he criticizes. 
It is noticeable that the aorist participle 
does not denote causality when the cause is 
at once contemporary and not instrumental 
(=denoting manner or means) : thus 1 have 
seen no such instances as Bapeia yevopevn, 
(because it was heavy). 

‘Mr. Carter even quotes aor. part. with 
perf. and pluperf.’ The most distinguished 
perhaps of living grammarians, Prof. Good- 
win, ‘ even’ does the same. I presume Mr. 
Whitelaw’s meaning to be that ¢.7. yéypade = 
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he is the author, so that rovros zapadotvat 
yeypade TO ypdyas trois “Apdixtioow 
mapadovvat Will mean ‘ He is the author of a 
motion to hand them over to these men, 
having moved to hand them over to the 
Amphictyons’; ie. is temporal de- 
noting time past to the state implied by the 
perfect. On the ordinary view such a use 
is quite possible; but I believe it to be 
nevertheless contrary to the normal (if not 
the invariable) Greek usage, in accordance 
with which indications of time refer to the 
time of the act not the state: see note on the 
Gk. perfect in connexion with indications of 
time. Even on the ordinary view, the mean- 
ing of Demosthenes (that the decree giving 
control to the Amphictyons is virtually 
identical with one handing over the affair to 
the Thessalians and Thebans) is brought 
out far more fully by the translation ‘in 
moving.’ So, even on the ordinary view, ‘ in 
flight,’ ‘dy putting an end to,’ give a better 
sense. If however the view above-stated 
be correct, these instances where we have 
the same verb twice, referring to the same 
act, form the strongest possible cases of the 
instrumental aorist. A similar instance (of 
two aorists) is probably to be found in Plat. 
Rep. 334. E. . . . 
Oépevor; but here it is possible to take 
as qualifying xuduvevoper. 

I did not quote Gorg. 60. C, because it 
has already been quoted both by Madvig 
and Prof. Goodwin. Mr. Whitelaw’s sug- 
gestions are three :—(1) That the aorist 
participle may represent an absolute past : 
this is, as far as I know, contrary to all the 
teaching of all grammarians, and would 
lead, if we extend the principle to the geni- 
tive absolute, to such sentences as é£eA@ovros 
end, ciopAGev in the sense ‘as I went out, he 
came in’: quod est absurdum. (2) That 
the part. may be timeless: of course it is, 
and instrumental, ‘in reminding me.’ A 
parallel where the aorist cannot be an ab- 
solute past is Eur. Or. 104 (which I quoted). 
He quotes dypi in illus- 
tration: except that both are timeless there 
is little parallelism. One is Homeric, the 
other Attic: one is governed by the verb, 
the other adverbial to it. I had quoted it 
in illustration of the Homeric supplement- 
ary participle with ép6. Does Mr. Whitelaw 
mean that reAevrnGpvat has had a past sense 
and lost it for the nonce? A simpler ex- 
planation is possible: is here 
used ‘substantivally,’ a survival of the old 
and original timeless use of aorist infinitive. 
Such constructions gradually became im- 
possible owing to (a) the growth of the 
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accusative and infinitive construction, in 
accordance with which an aorist infinitive 
after dypi was regarded as necessarily being 
the orat. obliq. representative of aorist in- 
dicative in orat. recta ; (b) the post-Homeric 
uses of the article with the infinitive. The 
sense is ‘I state the accomplishment,’ this 
being as a matter of fact future. (3) That 
there is ‘ priority, at least in thought : “ you 
reminded me, and so established a claim on 
my gratitude.”’ But = to confer a 
benefit, not establish a claim. So that the 
participle cannot here express priority in 
time: it does express the manner, or 
means, or, if Mr. Whitelaw prefers it, the 
cause; but neither is it past, nor can one 
see how the Greeks came to use what was 
originally -(on his view) a past tense to 
express contemporary causation. He next 
quotes Soph. O. 7. 707: this is also instru- 
mental: only by a natural extension the 
tense is used to represent not the manner of 
the act, but the spirit in which it is done. 
On Mr. Whitelaw’s view we have here too 
‘priority of thought.’ This seems to mean 
either (i.) past time (ii.) causality or (iii.) the 
prominence of an idea in the writer’s mind, 
the feeling of superior essentialness or im- 
portance. Mr. Whitelaw evidently does 
not mean here (i.) or (ii.). But how can 
prominence be expressed by a past tense? 
Greek has various ways of expressing 
prominence of an idea: choice of words, 
order of words, particles, in some cases 
perhaps variety’ of mood. Buta past tense 
is a strange device ; above all where, as in 
these cases, this involves placing the pro- 
minent thought in a subordinate relation. 
Virgil of course places moriamur at the head 
of his sentence, because that is the prominent 
and central idea: but he could not have 
said mortui in media arma ruamus. In 
0. T. 227 I fully concur in maintaining the 
MS. reading: oypawérw is better than pi 
cw7drw as the phrase to be supplied, both 
because it is more natural after onpaivew in 
226, and because it avoids the awkwardness 
of the participle qualifying pij-owmrdrw in- 
stead of As to trefedov, it is 
instrumental; ‘in removing the charge’ 
(again almost an instance of the spirit 
rather than the strict manner) ‘let him 
denounce himself’: not unlike dzore- 
gopevos Which I quoted. In Thue. i. 63. 1 I 
believe the participles doBadov and caaas to 
be past to the achievement viewed as a whole 
(as the tense suggests the meaning to be, if 
it does not positively imply it): BadAdpevos 
is then to be taken as imperfect participle : 
‘he got past, having been exposed to a 


continual fire of missiles..., having lost....’ 
In ¢ 374 I think the aorist is again past : 
I do not take it of the motion of swim- 
ming, but of stretching out his hands for 
the dive. In Antig. 200 the aorist is past to 
mpnoa, though not to is 
used not in the technical sense of restoration, 
but in that of simple return : the famous pass- 
age Ar. Ran. 1128, if we read between the 
lines, shows that xarépyouat was not in Z'ra- 
gedy a technical term. 

If éxoinoe means ‘did it without 
having attracted observation’ what does 
é\abe mean? As to dvicas, the 
word does not mean ‘make haste,’ but 
‘accomplish’: ‘do something after accom- 
plishing it’ is not good sense: the meaning 
is ‘do, in accomplishing,’ ‘do and get it 
done.’ 

It is just in these common instances that 
Mr. Whitelaw’s view most obviously breaks 
down. No difference in meaning exists 
between ébOace dSpacas and e&pace, 
and a very slight difference (if any) in 
point of view. The Homeric vetce xadécas, 
the Attic érvye...€A@wy, and the Hellenistic 
droxpeis etme can none of them be ex- 
plained as either ingressive or causal; and 
‘priority of thought’ has nothing to do 
with a past tense. A word on the general 
probabilities. It will be observed that Mr. 
Whitelaw’s view is briefly this: the aorist 
participle originally denoted past time ; it 
then came to denote causality whether this 
be past or not ; and (when none of these 
views are possible) it denotes ‘priority of 
thought,’ and so may denote effect: a very 
Proteus of a participle. No one would 
argue thus ei ui) duadvAdtrwv: his thesis 
is the ‘ priority’ of the aorist participle by 
hook or crook. But(1l) There is no philo- 
logical reason (so I am assured by Mr. 
Cookson, who can speak with authority on 
this point) for believing that the aorist 
participle originally expressed past time. 
(2) The analogy of the usage of the aorist 
infinitive, and almost the existence of an 
aorist imperative, points to the same con- 
clusion. Thus cannot plausi- 
bly be explained on his hypothesis of 
priority. In fact the past sense was origin- 
ally due to the augment. (3) His view 
does not explain why the non-temporal (or 
not obviously temporal) aorist is practically 
confined, in its adverbial use, to cases where 
the subject is the same as that of the main 
verb. If we suppose, on the other hand, 
that the aorist participle was originally 
quite timeless and denoted a qualitative 
connexion between the acts implied by the 
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two verbs, it is obvious that this could only 
commonly exist where the subjects were the 
same: the principle thus established, 
analogy would make the rule virtually 
absolute, as we find it to be. It is probable 
that the growth of the genitive absolute, 
as a formula for an independent statement, 
had a good deal to do with the tendency to 
treat the aorist participle as a past tense : 
even the complete disappearance of the cor- 
responding aorist-present (except eiui, ely, 
gyi) could not effect this in the case of 
the infinitive: but in that of the 
participle its effect has been to make the 
normal instances of the instrumental aorist, 
as I have said, occur either in past time or in 
combination with another aorist. 
Frank CARTER. 


I take this opportunity of adding to the 
instances of the substantival aorist (p. 5. (2) ) 
Dem. xviii. (De Cor.) 285 (320) zap’ aira 
Tra EvpPavra, and to those illustrating the 
absolute past use of the attributive aorist 
(p. 3.) Ev.Matth. x. 4, 6 xai rapadods aibrov. 


Note 1.—On the Ingressive Aorist. Prof. Gilder- 
sleeve in a note inserted in C. D. Morris’s edition of 
Thue. I. says on éoxov (c. 12. 3): ‘This is the only 
second aorist which appears to be used ingressively, 
the present which is ‘ process’ of holding connoting 
‘state’.” Prof. Goodwin (who does not use the 
word ingressive) says (Mf. and T.): ‘The Aorist of 
verbs which denote a state or condition generally 
expresses the entrance into that state or condition.’ 
There is no inconsistency between these views, and 
the great mass of ingressives are from denominative 
verbs in -ed, edw which necessarily fulfil both con- 
ditions. The apparent exceptions to Prof. Gilder- 
sleeve’s canon disappear on close examination. Thus 
&yvwv is aorist of yryvdonw=yet to know, not know 
simply: épavn (asin Dem. xviii. 308) is 
aorist of galvyoua:=come into sight (like Englis 
‘appear’), as shown by the Homeric jot 
1 618. So efSov means ‘I had a look at,’ and so 
RoOduny. It may be doubted whether even %oxoyr is 
a certain case; Thue. i. 12. 3 re 
‘Withthe help of the Heracleidae they had Pelopon- 
nese’ ; the aorist expressing simply no wish to empha- 
size continuity of possession.' 1 am inclined to think 
(considering how doubtful are many of the examples) 
that possibly the usage may be confined within even 
narrower limits ; that perhaps the ingressive aorist is 
only possible where the verb is derived from, or 
closely allied to, some noun denoting the correspond- 
ing condition. jpdo@m is doubtful: it is usually 
quoted as ingressive, but on the other hand it may 
simply mean that the act of loving is regarded as 
concentrated in a single moment; cf. Marlowe’s 
* Whoever loved, that loved not at first sight?’ I 


1So perhaps also Pind. OU. ii. 10(16), Pyth. i. 65 
(125). It is true that in all these cases the meaning 
of the verb, aided by differentiation from the 
imperfect, would naturally lead to the ingressive 
sense of the aorist. But are there any instances of 
=KaTaraBar ? 


am led to suggest with a good deal of hesitation the 
above limitation by the case of duvhOevres (quoted 
by Kriiger from Demosthenes), in the sense of ‘having 
obtained power (Svvauis)’: surely it could not 
have been used in the sense of ‘having become able 
to do so.’ 

Note 2.—The use of the Greek Perfect in connex- 
ion with indications of time. When a temporal 
adverb, or its equivalent, is used with the perfect or plu- 
perfect, it refers to the time of the act ; except where 
the perfect has no corresponding present in use. 

The following examples are from Demosthenes, 
De Corona and ce. Midiam :— 

(1.) Certain cases :— 

(i.) xviii. (De Cor.) 114. orparnyav... 
modAdns €orepavwrat. Here the whole weight of D.’s 
argument rests on the fact that Nausicles had received 
his crown during his term of office: and this forbids 
us to take the participle as imperfect. 

(ii.) Immediately below, as part of the same 
argument, we have 
—reriunrai. 

(iii.) C. Mid. (xxi.) 181. yap 
(where the partici- 

les are similarly precluded by the argument from 
ing imperfect). 

(iv.) xviii. (De Cor.) 120. puptous Kern- 
pdx0a, where ‘are a thousand times over those hon- 
oured with a proclamation’ is not happy, even if the 
meaning were ‘a thousand times ri which it is 
not. 

(v.) xviii. 130. ydp more—dWe ; xOts pev 
obv Kal Gu’ ’AOnvaios kal pitwp yéyover. 

(vi.) xviii. 291. raév tére, which 
obviously does not mean the ‘7esults of that epoch,’ 
but the ‘ events.’ 

(vii.) xviii. 298. where 
again the present sense of participle is ‘ protected ’by 
the argument. 

(viii.) xviii. 314, 319. mpdrepov yeyernuévar : 
317. mpdrepov yeyernuévous. 

(2.) Probable cases : — 

(ix.) xviii. 125. moAAdKs 

(x.) xviii. 257. im’ &AAwY WoAAGY 

(xi.) xviii. 263. év ofs of KAAOL, Opacis 

(xii.) xviii. 322. pix 
(where the argument makes it virtually certain that 
the part. is present). 

(3.) Open Cases :— 

(xiii.) xxi. 175. rt dpyis 
TETUXNKACL. 

(xiv.) xviii. 310. cod mpatavros yéeyove. The acts 
of Aeschines were previous to the result which 
accrued, not merely previous to the state in which 
Athens was when Demosthenes spoke. 

It is an interesting question how far this rule (to 
which I have not been able to find any exceptions) 
should modify our usual ideas about the perfect. 
My own opinion is that it should, if further research 
(which I hope to give) should demonstrate it con- 
clusively. We should substitute for the notion of a 
‘state’ that of an ‘act with a permanent result,’ 
such result lasting down to present time in the case 
of the perfect, down to some past time indicated by 
the context in that of the pluperfect. This will 
suit the use of the perf. infin. after de7, ete. much 
better. [It remains however quite distinct from 
the English perfect, which represents simply a past 
act viewed from a present standpoint. Thus ‘I 
have never seen’=otmémore eldov; ‘1 have already 
struck you’=%5n ’mdrata (Ar. Frogs 645).] The 
sequence of the subj. is not to be viewed as having 
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reference to this result, instead of the act itself, 
Nor is it to be considered as ‘ vivid,’ as this explana- 
tion fails to account for the invariable character of 
this sequence. It is rather an example of the use 
(which is older than the vivid use, being found fre- 
quently in Homer) of the subjunctive after a past 
tense where ‘the action expressed by the subordinate 
clause is still future at the time of speaking.’— 
(Monro, H. G. 298 (2)). Where a verb has no 
present in use, the rule does not seem to apply, 
apparently because no act is called to mind, and the 
result is simply stated: thus mpdrepoy olda would 
not, I think, be possible Greek. So with fat, xeTuar 
and their compounds, e.g. Dem. xxi. 206. Kadir’ 
E’Bovdos...80 6 Simos On the other 
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hand when a perfect (or pluperfect) from a present in 
use is to be used with an indication of time referring 
to the state not the act, periphrasis must be employed, 
e.g. Dem, xviii. 23 hv mpeoBela téTe = 
was then out on a mission: aréradro would mean 
had at that time been sent and wes away. Prof. 
Goodwin (Mf. and T. 45) has anticipated this dis- 
tinction to some extent, but does not connect the 
employment of periphrasis in the passage with the 
mark of time, which here necessitates the peri- 
phrastic form. This rule is important and has, I 
believe, escaped notice hitherto, probably owing to 
the difficulty of representing the Greek perfect in 
English translation. 


NOTES ON SONANT Z (Z). 


TuuRNEYSEN’s theory (K.Z. xxx. 351 8qq.) 
that a sonant z (z) existed in LE. beside 
conson. z is admitted by Brugmann (G. G'r.? 
p. 64) to be ‘not without probability.’ Some, 
further instances may perhaps be added to 
Thurneysen’s list, and there are one or two 
points which need discussion. 

The following seem fairly certain :— 

1. xpiBavos. Lat. carbo (*carzbon-), I.E. 
*Krzb- and *kizb- the double form being due 
to sentence-accent ; for loss of z cf. hordeum 
(Grdr. i. § 594); -rzb- —> -rb- like -rzd- 
»— rd. 

2. exdpidos. Lat. scribere, Umbr. screih- 
tor, Osc. scriftu, O.H.G. screvon ‘incise,’ 
scerbina, ‘cleft,’ ‘crack’ (Bersu die Guttu- 
ralfr. p. 172, Van p. 316) beside oxdpdrov 
‘a splinter,’ and xapdos, Lith. skrepti 
‘dry,’ pres. skrebiu (Brug. Grdr. i. p. 405), 
assuming that from I.E. root = ‘ dry’ came 
a noun = ‘dry straw,’ ‘ stalks,’ ‘chips’ (cf. 
xdpdos) and thence a new verb = ‘ to use dry 
stalks ’ e.g. papyrus, ‘to write.’ (On this ef. 
Encycel. Brit. Art. ‘Alphabet,’ Book,’ BvBdos 
(whence BiBra), Lat. liber, codex, A.S. boc 
&c.) The meaning of the O.H.G. apparently 
comes from the idea of splitting through 


dryness. So we have the following equiva- 
lents :—- 

(*sker Tfst. *skr -bh-id- oxdpquov 
LE. | Grdr. i. § 589. 3. 

| *fr-bh-és- Kappos 
LE. *sker-s-! *skr-z-bho- oKdpidos 


Lat. scribere. 


1 For the root determinative -s- cf. Brug. Grdr. ii. 
§ 8 Anm. 2 and -s-lo- 7b. p. 186. 


Urgr. would show *oxpidos which passed 
to oxdpidos by Anaptyxis: scribere seems to 
show that in [talic z passed to < probably 
before zbh »»—> sp if Brugmann’s law (Grdr. 
i. § 594) holds good: thus Urital. *serzbh- 
»— *scribh- »— scrib-. 

3. rapixos. Skr. trsyati, Goth. paurs-jan, 
Lat. tostus (*torstus) (Stolz L. Gr.2 pp. 
311, 367), also O. Ir. tart (*tarst), be- 
side tapxio and répoopa, I.E, *tr-z-gh- 
and *tr-gh-. Urgr. *zpixos passed to 
*rapixos by Anaptyxis (Brug. G@. Gr? 
§ 29). For root-determ. -s- cf. oxdpidos 
note 1. 

4. ppié rédpixa ppicow dpixyn ke. Sky. bhrs- 
tiS ‘point,’ hrsta ‘excited,’ Lat. fastigium, 
*farst-, (r), frigus, LE. *bha*rs (Brug. Grdr. 
i. $595). Tfst. bhr-z-g, *bhr-s-t- (-s- probably 
root determinative). The «x in Gk. probably 
arose in ¢pié *dpiyos, which through the 
identity of the nom. sg. and dat. plur. 
would follow the analogy of noun stems with 
final breathed guttural, whence dpixds (ef. 
dptvé, OptuKos, dprvyos, and for confusion of « 
and y in such stems Osthoff Perf. 311, 619 
sq., M.U.v. p. 67, Brugmann G'rdr. ii. § 86 
p. 243, § 130 anm. p. 385). dpixrds and 
would help the confusion. This seems simpler 
than the assumption of a double form of the 
root (Fick and Leo Meyer, quoted J/.U.v. 
p. 63), while Osthoff’s Lat. *fric-us takes no 
account of the Skr. cognate or the Lat. 
*farstigium and the confusion of gutturals 
in Gk. seems at least as probable as their 
confusion in Latin (cf. generally M.U.v. 62 


8qq:)- 
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5. xiAds. Skr. ghas ‘eat,’ Zd. gaih. I.E. 
*ghzld-t 

6. Bdew. I.E. *bzd- Czech. bzdeti! (Brug. 
Grdr. i. §§ 334, 594, 597) seems to show 
that z disappeared in Gk. between two voiced 
mediae the second of which was 6.” 

The following words may perhaps be 
added :— 

7. Bpibis. cf. Bap’s, Skr. gur-i-g: LE. 
*orr-i-s ; may possibly be analysed Bp-i-6-v-s 
LE. gr-z-dh-i- (for root determ. -s- and -dh- 
ef. Brug. Grdr. ii. p. 20). But since according 
to Thurneysen’s rule z after labials passed to 
i, we should expect Probably 
Urgr. *g" passed to B later than the law re- 
quiring z »—> 3 after labials or the change 
7 may be compared to that in rivros, 
(Brug. G. Gr.? § 60). 


Nom. Zd. nemé Skr. sadas 


8. fis pivos and? fpiov. Lith. virsz-i-s, 
O.C.SL vrich-u cf. Lat. verruca (versuca) 
LE. root *yer-s- (Brug. Grdr. i. § 588, ii. p. 
299, G. Meyer? § 29.), Urgr. *Fpz-v-ds 
*Foitvos pivds. It seems impossible to 
separate the two words (but cf. G. Meyer? § 
163 fis) though the ¢ in fiov can hardly be 
for « (*piov). At any rate G. Meyer's ex- 
planation (§ 29) is unsatisfactory. 

9. The instr. plur. of -es- stems (Bloomfield 
A. J. P. iii. 25 8gqq., Osthoff Perf. 36 sqq., 
Stolz L. Gr.2 pp. 344, 345. R. Seymour 
Conway Verner’s Law in Italy, App. B). 
Accepting Bloomfield’s view that the original 
form of the instr. plur. of -es- stems in 
Arisch had a non-dipthongal -e- we have the 
following parallels :— 


Gk. Lat. *sedos sédés 


Instr. Zd. avébis, acébis Skr. sidobhi§ Pali. manebhi Gk. Lat. sédibus. 


(*sddebhi) 


1. Arisch. 

From the parallel forms of the -er- and -en- 
stems, e.g. Skr. dhatfbhig rajabhis and from 
the weak forms of the sing. (cf. Brug. Grdr. 
ii. p. 388), we should expect weak forms in 
the instr. and dat. plur. of the -es- stems, #.e. 
LE. nom. sg. *ag-os, instr. plur. *ag-z-bhi(s). 
Now if, as seems clear, the original Arisch 
form was -ébhis, this might well represent 
I.E. z. ef. Skr. édhi = *gdi &e. 

2. Greek. 

The original weak forms of the instr. plur. 
of the -es- stems are entirely lost. 

3. Latin. 

scdibus is generally explained as coming 
from *sedesbos or more correctly *sedezbos ; 
but from -*ezbh#«s (if we may so represent 
the ground-form,’cf. V. Henry Grammaire, p. 


1 Velar q is printed g in italie type. 

Mr. Darbishire remarks that Lat. pédoshowsan I. E. 
p- and that there is no law that z would voice a pre- 
ceding breathed consonant ; but even assuming an I.E. 
p- in such forms as vowel + -bzd + vowel, z can be 
pronounced as a consonant and would then voice the 
preceding breathed consonant, hence b- would spread 
by analogy to forms where z was of necessity pro- 
nounced as a sonant. 

3 Mr. Conway points out to me that the old Oscan 
form of dat. plur. luisarifs (Biich. Rh. Mus. 114 
(1889) p. 828), where -fs = original *-bhe«s, gives an 
additional proof of pro-ethnic Ital. *-bhs«s as dat.- 
abl. instr. plur. suffix. 


229. J. 8. Voe. i. 100) we should expect 
-espe#*s (Brug. Grdr. i. § 594). Now the 
probable 1.E. paradigm and the weak forms 
of the instr. plur. in Arisch* point to a pro- 
ethnic Italic *sed-z-bh*#s which would 
become *sedibus (cf. scribere) ; *sedibus 
»— *sédibus by the analogy of the perf. 
sedi, and sédibus would pass to sédibus by the 
analogy of civibus &e. probably helped by 
the expiratory accent in Latin (Brug. Grdr. 
i. § 680, Stolz LZ. Gr.2 § 73. 2). sédibus 
was the starting point for the passing of -es- 
nouns to -i- nouns (Stolz LZ. Gr? p. 326).5 
From Thurneysen’s list frio fricare fri- 
volus must probably be removed (cf. Osthoff. 
M.U.v. 107 sqq.) and connected with a root 
mri, but of the several other explanations 
given for trivi tpi8w none seem so convincing 
as *LE. trzgo. (cf. Stolz Z. Gr.? p. 285. and 
p. 871 (Hoffmann’s), also M.U.v. p. 111 
(Osthoff’s). Otherwise the list seems fairly 
well established: but it may be remarked 


* Cf. also Umbr. fratrus (? fratrfs) karnus ( ? karpfs). 
Lindsay, Classical Review, ii. p. 277. 

5 The nom. sg. -és appears to have arisen in pro- 
ethnic Italic from adjectives in -és by the proportion 
e.g. *pub-z-bhjos : pub-és = *sed-z-bhjos : sedés. 
Such an explanation would at any rate avoid the 
assumption of an I.E. fem. noun in -és (Brug. @Grdr. 
ii. p. 897 Anm.) for which there is no evidence 
outside Italic. 
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that Thurneysen does not explain the appa- 
rent irregularity in *horzdeum and *torstus 
beside scribere trivi &c. I1t appears to be a 
question of Satzsandhi. 
LE. sa ghrzdha téd ghrzdeiém 
*horzdeum 
Similarly *rpixn *torstus. 
After vowel-ending words the pronuncia- 
tion of *ghrzdh- for instance was easy 
enough, but the impossible combination 
*-dghrzdh- was avoided by simple expedient 
of pronouncing the r as a sonant and z asa 
consonant, -dghrzdh-. 


Physiologically, it is easy to understand 
the passing of z»—>i or 3. The voiced 
sibilant owes its sibilance to the voice being 
directed on to the teeth, not by the tip but 
by the blade of the tongue (Sweet Hdbk. Pp: 
39). The sibilants in Gk. and Lat. appear to 
have had but a weak hiss and this when unac- 
cented (especially between consonants) would 
tend to become weaker. In the case of z the 
blade of the tongue falling a little from the 
z position and the voice being allowed free 
exit, the vocal organs would be just in posi- 
tion for producing a close high front un- 
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rounded vowel i (Gk. and Lat.) or after 
labials for an open high front rounded vowel 
(Gk.) 


Jt may be helpful also to notice how closely 
the phenomena of 7 are paralleled by those of 
n in Skr. Gk. and Lat. 

Thus before consonants :— 

Weak forms, I.E. y-: z- Strong forms. en- : 
Skr. a- 
Gk. a-: 
Lat. en-:i-. 

These facts together with the phenomena 
in the examples given by Thurneysen and 
those suggested above seem fairly to prove 
the existence of z in I.E. It may also be 
urged that in no other way can the occurrence 
of cor d in Gk. and Lat. beside a voiced s or 
a sound giving evidence of an original s be 
adequately explained. For example in xpi» 
if -pt- represents I.E. r the ¢ is inexplicable, 
if it represents I.E. -rz- »—> -po- before 6 
we should expect *xpacOy. So a *xpoFos 
would become *xpaocos *xpacos (cf. *ioFes 
ives). 


F. G. PLatstowe. 


CAMPBELL’S AESCHYLUS. 


Aeschylus. The Seven Plays in English Verse. 
By Lewis Camppett, M.A., LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Greek in the University of St. 
Andrews. (Kegan Paul, Trench, Triib- 
ner and Co.) 7s. 6d. 


A DISTINGUISHED scholar in a recent review 
in these columns of Dr. Verrall’s version 
of the Jon turned impatiently from the 
question of its merits as a translation, a 
mere matter of taste, to the more solid 
ground of the value of the four or five 
emendations in the text to which Dr. 
Verrall had called attention in his preface. 
It seems a hard saying that the Classical 
Review should refuse to interest itself in the 
guise in which a Greek author is presented 
to English readers, and yet in face of the 
license which must necessarily be accorded 
to a translator in verse, especially in rhymed 
verse, profitable criticism certainly becomes 
difficult. Perhaps the best way to avoid 
beating the air is to proceed at first by in- 


stances. The description of the onset at 
Salamis (Persae 386-407) brings out all the 
best qualities of Prof. Campbell’s blank 
verse : 


But when fair day with milk-white steeds 
appeared 

And covered all the land with gladdening 
rays, 

Then. rose from that Greek armament a 
song 

Both loud and musical, and the island 
rocks 

Re-echoed, shouting battle. On our side 

Fell disappointment, wonder and dismay, 

Shattering the general hope. Not as for 
flight 

Pealed forth the Hellenes that high Paean- 
hymn, 

But with good courage rallying to the 
fray. 

All yonder side blazed with the trumpet’s 
blare. 
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Then with one impulse, at the pilot’s 
word, 

All oars were dipped and smote the seeth- 
ing brine, 

And swiftly their whole battle hove in 
view. 

Their right wing in good order led the 
way, 

Then all their navy followed: then one 
heard 

A ery that grew: ‘Sons of Hellenes, on! 

Save Hellas, save your children, save your 
wives, 

Your fathers’ graves, the temples of their 
gods, 

From slavery ! 
all!’ 

Then from a sea of Persian voices roared 

The counter clamour. For the hour was 
come. 


Fight to defend your 


This is good poetry: it is also a faithful 
rendering both of the letter and of the 
spirit of the original. In the two lines 
italicized we note an instance of legitimate 
expansion—the obtaining a similar effect in 
a slightly different way ; we note, too, the 
wise refusal to attempt to reproduce the 
Persian messenger’s use of BapBdpor for his 
own countrymen, a probably unconscious 
Hellenism on the part of Aeschylus which 
could not be transferred to an English ver- 
sion without exaggeration. 

The Persae has given us a good example 
ot Prof. Campbell’s blank verse ; we may 
turn to the Agamemnon for a specimen of his 
lyrics and take a passage which has proved 
a stumbling block to many translators, 
the opening of the third great chorus (ll. 
681-699). 


Who gave the ill-omened name, 
So fraught with terror for the time to be, 
So true to her career of blame ? 
War-won, war-wed, war- wakening 
Helené ? 
Was he some prophet-spirit unknown to 
fame, 
With pure presentiment 
Fore-speaking Time’s event ? 
The name of Helen tells of ships aflame, 
Of souls to Hades sent, 
Of countries ravaged, cities overthrown. 
From out the delicately curtained 
- bower, 
Borne by the West-wind’s earthborn 
power, 
In Paris’ nimble galley forth she went, 
And when they touched on Simois’ 
shore, 
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With cytisus and myrtle overgrown, 
A many-shielded pack 
Following the viewless track 
Of their swift oar, 
Came bent on slaughterous feud and fierce 
arbitrament. 


‘Career of blame’ is not very happy, but 
this passage also is good poetry: and if it 
be no longer a faithful translation, it is at 
least a faithful paraphrase. ‘ Paris’ nimble 
galley’ is not written down in the original, 
but it is part of the picture which the 
original calls up, and thus the expansion of 
éxievge imports no fresh idea, 

Thus far Prof. Campbell has been shown 
at his best. Lines such as 


Into one vessel pouring oiland vinegar 
You will not see them lovingly combine 


suffice to prove that under stress of a pro- 
saic metaphor his blank verse will halt at 
times, and to render atAwov atAwov eiré 7d 
Sed vixatrw by 


Then be your burden sad with sounds of 
wail, 
But let the happier note prevail ! 


is to fall far below the concise simplicity of 
Conington’s 


Sing sorrow, sing sorrow, but triumph the 
good ! 


Again the translator’s failure in the beau- 
tiful lines Ayam. 432-436 is surely 
absolute. They are rendered : 


And now the soul of friends is sore 

To think whom they shall see no more. 

Whom they sent forth they know, 

But to their bitter woe, 

No well-loved form, but urns of crumb- 
ling earth 

Return to each man’s natal hearth. 


The italicized padding is terribly weak and 
the final couplet is only worthy of an 
eighteenth-century translator, in whom its 
phrases ‘ well-loved form’ ‘and natal hearth’ 
and the ambiguous meaning of ‘urns of 
crumbling earth’ (which suggests urns made 
of clay) would be quite natural. 

The comparative length of our different 
quotations gives a fair idea of the merits 
and demerits of Prof. Campbell’s transla- 
tion, which often exhibits a sustained excel- 
lence, while its lapses are brief and infre- 
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quent. Certainly no one of the four pre- 
viously existing translations of the seven 
tragedies possesses nearly so great merits, 
nor even in the Prometheus Vinctus (though 
perhaps the play in which he succeeds 
least) and the Agamemnon has Prof. Camp- 
bell any reason to shrink from comparison 
with the fifteen and twenty competitors who 
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here confront him He is never pedantic, 
never pompous, rarely tame; the general 
level of his verse is high, and he possesses 
the happy capacity of combining, through- 
out long passages, an admirable fidelity to 
his author with a freedom and charm which 
are not often found in translated verse. 
W. 


DAKYNS’ TRANSLATION OF XENOPHON. 


The Works of Xenophon, translated by H. G. 
Daxyns, M.A. in four volumes. Vol. I. 
Books i. and ii. of the /ellenica, and Ana- 
basis. Macmillan and Co. 10s. 6d. 


Tuts is the first of four volumes in which 
Mr. Dakyns proposes to publish a transla- 
tion of the entire works of Xenophon. “It 
will, if continued with the same accuracy 
and care as the first volume, be a work of 
great utility, and will reflect credit on the 
enterprise of author and publisher alike. 
It is excellently printed, convenient in size, 
and furnished with good maps. Mr. Dakyns 
has brought to his task the high recommen- 
dation of enthusiasm for his subject, and 


great diligence in studying and digesting all 
that has been written upon and can be 


known of his author. The volume begins 
with about fifty pages of what he calls 
‘ Notes,’ in which he discusses the sources of 
the Life of Xenophon, the age of Xenophon 
himself, the composition and connexion of 
the Hellenica with the other works. He 
holds that the Hellenica consists of three 
parts ‘composed under different moral and 
physical circumstances, the impress of which 
they bear, and at different periods of the 
author’s life.’ As to Xenophon’s birth-year 
he rejects the story of his presence at the 
battle of Delium s.c. 424, which would im- 
ply that he was twenty (or rather twenty- 
one according to the newly found treatise of 
Aristotle), and infers from various consid- 
erations that he was born about the begin- 
ning of the Peloponnesian war. As to the 
Anabasis and the curious question of the 
production of an earlier one by the mysteri- 
ous Themistogenes, his ‘own impression is 
that Themistogenes, whose personality seems 
to be established, brought out the original 
edition of Xenophon’s Anabasis or a portion 
of it; possibly the first four books only. 
Possibly Xenophon preferred to publish the 
work in the first instance in this manner, as 
it were anonymously —because it was so full 


of personal matter.’ These are some of Mr. 
Dakyns’ judgments on disputed points in re- 
gard to Xenophon. The conclusions in them 
and others are not exactly novel; but 
they are put well and with full consid- 
eration of other theories. The ‘ Life’ which 
occupies about eighty pages more is interest- 
ing and teems with evidence of careful work 
on all points of doubt, of which the elaborate 
notes on pp. xcix—ci. dealing with the ques- 
tions of Xenophon’s marriage and exile are 
conspicuous instances. If it is not un- 
grateful to criticise a work of so much care 
and genuine love of its subject, one would be 
inclined to find fault with it on the score of 
fancifulness. Mr. Dakyns will often fill a 
page with conjectures and imaginary details 
of what Xenophon was doing or thinking at 
a particular time, which we feel to be charm- 
ing, but sometimes fail to recognise as busi- 
ness. In the same way some of his literary 
criticisms are apt to appear high-flown or 
Boswellian in their extra-appreciation ; for 
instance (p. exxvii.) :— 

‘It is to Xenophon that we owe the true- 
ly fine phrase ‘‘ They magnify themselves on 
their rarewoi elvat peyadvvovrat— 
which has the very ring of a magnificat.’ 

As to the translation itself, which of course 
is the main point of the book, it is possible 
to give it very sincere praise, and yet to note 
some points in which one is inclined to be 
critical. The problem which a translator 
has to solve is how to give the exact mean- 
ing of an ancient author, observing the 
modifying effect of particles, tenses, moods, 
and order of words, and yet to produce sen- 
tences which may strike an English ear as 
not wholly unlike those of a good English 
writer. Mr. Dakyns recognises the difficulty : 
he means to give up trying to represent 
the particles, and sets before himself two 
models—for the simpler parts of Xeno- 
phon the language of the English Gospels, 
for the more pretentious parts the style of 
modern journalism (p. ix.). For myself I 
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believe that a conscious imitation of any 
model, good or bad, is a mistake ; and that a 
translator should write the best style he can 
command, but his own. And it seems to 
the present writer that Mr. Dakyns has 
sometimes failed to make his translation 
pleasing precisely because he was not writ- 
ing naturally, but was conforming to some 
imaginary model of style, and has only suc- 
ceeded in being somewhat artificial. For 
instance, p. 1. ws jvorye is translated ‘as he 
shook himself free of the narrows.’ And 
in the whole of the difficult passage, Hell. 1, 
4, 13—17, giving an account of the various 
comments made on the career of Alcibiades 
by the Athenians, the translation is certain- 
ly skilful : ‘ He had been the victim of plots, 
hatched in the brains of people less able 
than himself, however much they might ex- 
cel in pestilent speech.’ But ‘ hatched in 
the brain’ seems to smack of ‘modern 
journalism’ and has nothing in the Greek 
pevev) to account for it: while the ‘how- 
ever much’ seems a doubtful turn to give 
to the participle poxOnpdrepd tre AeydvTwv. 
Again p. 36 [Hell. 1, 7, 32] of the generals 
at Arginusae rovrwv pdprupes oi cwhévtes 
tod aitoudrov ‘There are witnesses 
ready to attest the truth of this: the men 
who escaped as by a miracle.’ Is not ‘as by 
a miracle’ an unnecessary modernism, and 
besides misleading? The point seems to be 
that. such persons were saved without the 
intervention of the ships sent to pick them 
up. In the same page too Xenophon says 
of the assembly, pév éxpwav tHv 
Eipurrod¢uov. Mr. Dakyns’ ‘at the show of 
hands the tellers gave the majority in favour 
of Euruptolemus’ amendment’ is quite a 
journalistic amplification of ‘they voted’ or 
‘they passed.’ The same word éxpway is 
rendered three lines below ‘ the verdict was 
in favour of.’ Again p. 61 (Hell. 2, 3, 53), 
tpav & avdpes Kayabol, 
palw ei BonOyoere airois—‘ yet I do 
marvel, good sirs and honest gentlemen, for 
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so you are, that you will not help yourselves,’ 
The introduction of the words italicised does 
not appear to help out the sense, and has 
an air of artificiality not pleasing. More 
serious is the question on p. 62 whether 
‘seeing the companions of Satyrus at the 
bar’ can be held to represent dpdca kai tovs 
trois Spupaxtors Spoiovs Satipw. These in- 
stances are from the Hellenica. Turning to 
the Anabasis, p. 110 (An. 1, 9, 5) ‘aptest of 
learners’ does not well represent ¢Aopabéc- 
tatov. Nor was it necessary to interpolate 
‘he would tell lies to no one,’ as though 
Xenophon were making a general statement 
of Cyrus’ character instead of confining it 
to a particular sphere of action, te. his 
dealings with parties to a treaty. In the 
same page ‘ to outdo his friends and his foes 
alike in reciprocity of conduct’ is a strange 
and very ugly phrase. Once more, on p. 205 
(Anab. 4, 8, 11), érerra pev oddods 
TETAYMEVOL TPOTAYWUEV, TEpLTTEVTOVTLY Hav oi 
moAéuvor — again if we advance several deep, 
the enemy will none the less overlap us.’ 
Surely they would do so all the more, for 
the line would be shorter the deeper it was. 
The introduction of ‘none the less’ gives 
exactly the wrong sense. 

Such and some more of the same nature, 
generally in the direction of amplification 
and rather elaborate style, are the defects 
which have struck me in Mr. Dakyns’ trans- 
lation. Iam glad to have done with them, 
and to have come to the point where it is 
proper to congratulate him on a sound and 
interesting piece of work, which it is ex- 
ceedingly desirable should be brought as soon 
as possible to completion. The question 
whether it was wise to interpolate the Ana- 
basis between Books I. and II. of the 
Hellenica and the other books is not one of 
great importance. It is good in so far as it 
presents the reader with a certain consecu- 
tiveness in history; it would perhaps for 
some purposes have been more convenient to 
follow the ordinary arrangement of the 
Greek Texts. E. 8. Sauckpurcu. 


ARISTOPHANES. 


De Praepositionum usu Aristophaneo. Scrip- 
sit Sercius SopoLtEwski. Mosquae. Typis 
Universitatis Caesareae. 1890. pp. vi., 
229. [Index and table of statistics sepa- 
rate. | 


To those who are jaded with the statistics 
offered by the ordinary ‘programm’ and 


academical dissertation this contribution to 
historical syntax should come as a welcome 
relief. The author has succeeded in making 
his work something more than an ingenious 
exercise in arithmetic. He has, in the first 
place, appended a short argument upon 
various readings to all the examples in which 
any textual question arises, and he has also 
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shown how strictly Aristophanes follows, in 
an important branch of syntax, the usage of 
Attic prose. In fact, it appears that Aristo- 
phanes is as strict in the use of prepositions 
as the orators themselves. He eschews ava, 
wept with dat., dudé, pera with dat., and rapa 
with dat. used with inanimates, except in 
places where he is clearly imitating or par- 
odying the diction of the poets ; and he of 
course confines giv to its Attic sense. With 
regard to ovv, Sobolewski’s statements are 
far clearer and more satisfactory than those 
of Golisch and Lutz. 

The articles on eis and évexa are preceded 
by some useful remarks on the form of those 
prepositions. About éexa the author has 
nothing new to tell: he thinks that it may 
be taken as proved that évexa is the Attic 
form, eivexa being Ionic and otvexa old Attic. 
Recent critics have made a dead set on the 
form ovvexa in Thue. vi. 56; yet something 
may, I think, still be said in favour of re- 
taining the old form in preference to the évexa 
of inferior MSS. If Thucydides uses audi, 
dva, and wept with dat., and is a little free in 
using the dat. of inanimates with zapa, I do 
not see why we should deny him the use of 
ovvexa. Besides, while it is easy enough to 
account for the alteration of otvexa into 
évexa in late MSS., it is by no means easy to 
account for the substitution of otvexa for the 
common form. Indeed, it is quite possible 
that Thucydides used the longer form in 
other places where it has now disappeared. 
But to pursue this question would lead us 
into the crooked ways of Thucydidean ortho- 
graphy, which Elmsley vainly thought that 
he had made straight once for all in 1804. 
As for the forms eis and és, Sobolewski holds 
that neither in Ionic nor in Attic was the 
form és ever used in speaking : it is an old 
literary form which even the tragedians used 
only occasionally. He effectually disposes of 
the absurd notion that és was used before 
consonants and ¢is before vowels. But it is 
rather disturbing to one’s prejudices to be 
told that Thucydides never meant to use the 
form és at all, and that, though he wrote the 
short form, he meant it to represent «is. It 
is however plain that a lot of work lies 
before Thucydidean scholars before any 
definite results can be obtained with regard 
to the alphabet that Thucydides used. Stahl 
is certainly not justified in saying that there 
are no indications that the historian used 
the old Attic alphabet. At present I cer- 
tainly incline to think with Dr. Rutherford 
that the balance of probability isin favour of 
the shorter alphabet ; and Sobolewski seems 
to think the same. He concludes that in the 
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fifth century és was the usual form in writing, 
but that it stood for «is. He points out that 
in tragedy the metre far oftener requires 
eis than és: so that, if Thucydides used 
the shorter form, he went further than the 
tragedians themselves. And yet it can 
be shown that in many respects Thucy- 
dides is more modern in his diction than 
they. 

From the article on é« two points of inter- 
est may be deduced, though neither of them 
can be definitely settled until the uses of éx 
have been collected from all the authors. 
Firstly, Aristophanes does not use é« with 
the passive for ird. Thucydides does this 
occasionally, and there are very faint traces 
of it, as I have already pointed out (Classical 
Review, iii. p. 436), in the orators. It is 
plain that this use of é« is un-Attic ; though 
by some unaccountable freak it lingered long 
with the one word épodoyé (the new papyrus 
contains an example). This word éuodo0ya 
is probably the only verb which supplies 
Attic prose instances, of all the following 
constructions for the agent: id, mapa, ék, 
mpos, dat. (with aorist pass., in Isaeus 5, 17). 
Also Aristophanes uses extremely few ad- 
verbial phrases with é« ; in fact he confines 
himself to the following: é« mpovoias, 
évds Adyou and tpdémov, éx 
tov (trav) dixaiov (-wv). Thucydides has many 
more, but even he confines himself to common 
phrases, such as éx wavrds tpdrov, avdyKys, 
except in the speeches and the loftier parts 
of the narrative. Isocrates has only é« zav- 
Tos, TovTov and drov, Tpdrov, ivov, Tod 
pavepod, Eroipov, iroyviov. A few others 
could be added to these from other orators, 
but no orator makes free use of such phrases ; 
and all of them avoid experiments except 
Demosthenes, who, in some cases that are 
confined to him among the orators, seems to 
have taken a hint from Thucydides (as in éx 
mpopavors, €k Tod tapaxpnya 1,1; prooem, 3 ; 
ep. 1, 11; &« tod mepidvros ep. 3, 36—all 
found in Thucydides. Hence it is clear that 
there were only a few such phrases in 
ordinary use; though it was possible for 
authors to coin others on the analogy of the 
common ones. But these new phrases were 
used only in the literary, not in the spoken 
language. 

The arrangement of the examples under 
tro and gen. would be improved by the 
separation of the perf. pass. of verbs from 
other tenses. When this separation has been 
made we can see again how closely Aristo- 
phanes conforms to prose usage. The list 
of perfects pass. with agent expressed by io 
is as follows : 


~ 


A. Agent personal ; Subject personal or 
quasi-personal, 

Eq. 352. woAw cod. povwtdtov Kate- 

Vesp. 699. trav dei 
kAnoat. 

Av. 1299. dpruye im’ épruyoxdrou werAny- 
pevo. 

Lys. 325. Kadvxny imo te 
vopwv TE ‘yepovTwv. 

Lys. 423. rév yuvatxdv 

Plut. 1083. popiwv érdv 
(jest for dvdpéar). 

B. Agent non-personal ; Subject personal. 

Ran, 1214. ris 

In A, the ordinary prose rule requires i740, 
not the dat. ; but in the following four pas- 
sages the ordinary prose rule would be the 
dat., since the subject is non-personal : 

Eq. 51. pepaypevyv. 

Eq. 1164. pvoridas | 
THs 

Lys. 26. GAN im’ mpayy avelnrn- 

€VOV. 

Lys. 1008. rovti 76 rpéypa Evvopwporas | 
TOV yuvatKov. 

It is clear that in all these four the agent 
is brought into special prominence so that 
the more emphatic form with id is used. 
These are precisely similar to the instances 
from the orators collected in Classical Review 
iii. p. 439. In Ran. 1244 dXedexrar tis 
dAnbeias tro, Aristophanes is quoting Euripi- 
des, and the expression would be impossible 
in prose. 

There is only one example of class B in 
Aristophanes. Of course with inanimates 
the dative can always be used, whether the 
subject be personal or not. The use of id 
with things is regularly limited when the 
verb is in the perf. pass. to personal sub- 
jects : that is, by the nature of the case, as 
far as we can go. Side by side with the 
solitary Aristophanic example, I will place 
the examples from Thucydides and the ora- 
tors. They are as follows : 

Thue. iii. 3. THs voor. 

Thue. vii. 73. Tod weptyapods 

Thue. viii. 4. cewpod Evprertw- 

Kvlav. 


Antiph. Zet. A. B, 7. td rod éxze- 


aAnypévos. 

Antiph. Zet. B. y, 1. ia’ atrijs tis cvpdopas 

Lysias 12, 3. jvdyxacpo iro tov yeyevy- 

Isocr. 5, 40. TOV 
ovppopov. 


Isocr. 5, 124. Sdepbappevors vrd tis Tpvdijs. 
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Isocr. 8, 104. tov ém- 

Oupiav. 

Isocr. 15, 33. oddeis Seworntos Be- 

Bramra. 

Isocr. 15, 142. rod POdvov éEnypiwvrat. 
Isaeus. 9, 37. happdxwv diepOapOan. 
Demosth. 9, 39. id’ dv “EAAGs. 
Demosth. 55, 20. rerdvOacw iro bdaTwv. 
Demosth, 55, 28. BeBradbat trav 
Demosth. 55, 30. dvepOappevov vooov. 
Demosth. 57, 45. yeydvacw imd tov Tis 

Toews 

Aeschin. 1, 90. tod 

Biov. 

Aeschin. 3, 7.  rérayOe trav vopwv. 
Aeschin. 3, 207. rods im’ tis 

SunptOpnpevors. 

Aeschin. 3, 232. ris 

Gat. 

Dinarch. 1, 85. ér€pous 
Dinarch. 1, 85. atrov id’ éavrod Kal tov 

Undiopatwv éadwkora. 

There are no examples in Andocides, Hy- 
perides, and Lycurgus. It is plain (a) that 
in any of these cases the simple dat. might 
have been used ; in fact, Thue. has reradat- 
With dat., lsocr. dpadicpevos, and 
there are similar doublets in Antiphon and 
Aristophanes: (6) that this personification of 
the inanimate agent 1s not usual with the 
perf. pass. unless the subject of the verb be 
personal. There are the following exceptions 
in the authors now being considered : 
Aristophanes none. 

Thucydides none. 
Antiph, Zet. B. a, 1. 1a d6podoyovpeva Te 

TOU Vomov KaTaKéKpiTal TE TOV 


vov. 
Lysias none. 
Isocr, 11, 21. rats éyvetats tats TOV 


Isoer. 12, 169. vopov...odx ds im’ avOpwrivys 

Kepevy hicews GAN’ ws dapovias mpoore- 
Taypevy Svvapews. 

Isocr. 15, 278. iores...ras tod Adyou 
meropirpevas (due to the desire for sym- 

metry). 

Isaeus none. 

Demosth. 19, 98. ia’ dBeArepias 7 Ov 

Demosth, 23, 57. trav 
Tov vopwv, Tos K.T.A. 
The rest have none. In each of these six 

passages, it is obvious that the rhythm of 

the sentence would be destroyed by the sub- 
stitution of the regular dat. for the excep- 
tional izd. It is always dangerous, as Sobo- 
lewski justly remarks, to presume that we 
can decide what was rhythmical and what 
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was unrhythmical to a Greek ear; but in 
the present case, when all these exceptions 
are placed side by side, the reason of the 
slight irregularity in the syntax becomes so 
obvious, that no doubt can possibly remain. 
The only example which is not at first sight 
obvious is Isocr. 15, 278; there rods ird rod 
Adyov corresponds to rods trav cd diaxe- 
pérwv...rovs tov just be- 
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ro and forms an antithesis to rods é« rod 
Lov. 

In conclusion Sobolewski deserves con- 
gratulation upon the successful accomplish- 
ment of a laborious and disinterested task, 
in carrying out which he has displayed con- 
siderable erudition, and has throughout 
shown how well he appreciates his author. 

E, C. Marcuant. 


SOME FRENCH BOOKS ON PALAEOGRAPHY. 


Fac-similés des Manuscrits Grecs datés de la 
Bibliotheque Nationale du ix’ au xiv’ siecle. 
Par Henri Omont. Paris. Ernest Leroux, 
1890—91. 60 francs. 

Fac-similés des Manuscrits Grecs des xv’ et xvi* 
siecles d’aprés les Originaux de la Biblio- 
theque Nationale. Par Henri Omonrt. 
Paris. <A. Picard, 1887. 12/7. 50 ¢. 

Manuel de Paléographie Latine et Francaise 
du vi? au xvit® siécle. Par Maurice Prov. 


Paris. <A. Picard, 1890. 12 france. 
Wirn indefatigable industry Monsieur 


Henri Omont has added another important 
work to his many contributions to the 
history of Greek Palaeography. The 
Facsimiles of dated Greek MSS., from the 
ninth to the fourteenth century, in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale, of which the second 
and concluding portion has just been issued, 
once more bears witness to the wealthof Greek 
MSS. stored in the great national library of 
Paris. Under no other roof could so many 
dated specimens have been taken from the 
shelves to be submitted to the photographer’s 
camera ; and under no other roof has the 
Greek palaeographer so wide a field for his 
researches. All who are interested in such 
study owe their best thanks to Monsieur 
Omont for thus sharing with them his inti- 
mate knowledge of the French collection, and 
none would wish for a more infallible guide. 

In a brief Introduction the editor gives an 
excellent bibliography of the printed ma- 
terials for the study of Greek Palaeography, 
placing in the front rank those collections 
of accurate facsimiles which the rapid im- 
provements in photography in recent years 
have made possible. That photography is 
destined to play in the immediate future a yet 
more important part in palaeographic studies 
follows as a matter of course on the cheapen- 
ing of once expensive processes. Theextreme- 
ly moderate scale of prices issued by the au- 
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thorities of the Bodleian Library a few weeks 
ago, at which they are prepared to supply 
photographic copies of their MSS., is a step 
towards the realization of once-Utopian 
dreams : the copyist, liable to the failings of 
frail humanity, will no longer be the terror 
of the doubting scholar, who will henceforth 
have the unerring sun for his clerk, and that 
too at a price which will defy the competition 
even of the coming Chinaman. The Intro- 
duction is followed by a complete list of 
recent facsimiles from MSS. bearing dates 
from A.D. 800 to a.p. 1593. These exceed 
three hundred in number. 

Monsieur Omont’s collection comprises one 
hundred and twenty-one facsimiles contained 
in one hundred plates, and ranges from the 
year 890 to 1390. Only one plate falls in the 
ninth century; nine are of the tenth; 
twenty-nine of the eleventh ; eleven of the 
twelfth ; twenty-two of the thirteenth ; and 
twenty-eight of the fourteenth century. It 
is curious to observe the paucity of examples 
of the twelfth century as compared with 
those of other periods ; and that this paucity 
is general and not confined to the Biblio- 
théque Nationale is shown by a similar pro- 
portion among facsimiles from other sources. 
All the dated examples of the ninth to thir- 
teenth centuries in the Bibliothéque are 
included ; but of the large number of the 
fourteenth century only thirty-four are given 
out of a total of sixty-one, the remainder 
being described in an appendix. 

The first facsimile, from Lives of Saints 
and Homilies of the year 890, is a contribu- 
tion to the few existing dated examples of 
the ninth century, the MSS. of this period 
of which facsimiles have been published 
being only nine in number. Out of these, 
Oxford is the fortunate possessor of two, the 
d’Orville Euclid of 888, and the Clarke 
Plato of 895. The next plate, which heads 
the tenth century, is from the Clement of 
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Alexandria written in the year 914 by 
Baanes; notary of Arethas, Archbishop of 
Caesarea, This beautifully written specimen 
has a particular interest for us as one in- 
stantly recognizes the hand of the writer of 
the Harley Lucian, which can thus be accu- 
rately placed early in the century. The 
identification was first announced by Ernst 
Maas in Mélanges Graux (Observationes 
Palaeographicae), 1884, Arethas, it will be 
remembered, was also the possessor of the 
two Oxford MSS. just referred to. 

We may leave the more formally written 
MSS. of the collection to be studied at leisure, 
only remarking how stereotyped a form of 
writing may become when used for a par- 
ticular class of literature and for particular 
purposes, and how difficult it is sometimes to 
decide the periods of such exactly written 
Greek MSS. as those of the Gospels and 
ecclesiastical works usually are. 

Let us turn to a style of writing of which 
there are fewer examples, but which holds an 
important position, as many classical MSs. 
are written in it. This is the light flowing 
hand, neither fully cursive nor formally 
calligraphic, but something between the two, 
which may be termed the scholastic hand, 
as distinguished from that of the ecclesiasti- 
cal scribe. In the present series there are 
some MSS. which may be grouped under this 
class of writing. The first is a St. John 
Chrysostom (plate v) of the year 954; next, 
a commentary on Gregory Nazianzen (pl. 
viii) of 986 ; and a St. Ephraem (pl. xxi) of 
1049. Of somewhat the same character but 
rather more formal are examples in plates ix, 
xv, and xviii, of the years 992, 1029, and 
1045. 

There is also the smaller, cursive and in- 
volved hand which appears in MSS. of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, and of 
which it is often difficult to determine the 
exact period. For this the student will find 
assistance in the examples of the Porphyry 
on Aristotle (pl. lii) of the year 1223, St. 
Gregory of Nyssa (pl. lviii) of 1272, Etymo- 
logicum Magnum (pl. lxi) of 1273, various 
works (pl. lxxi) of 1298, Paul of Egina (pl. 
Ixxii) of 1299, St. Gregory Nazianzen (pl. 
Ixxiii) of 1301, and Barlaam and Josaphat 
(pl. Ixxviii) of 1321. 

The plates are excellently produced ; and 
the collection is, within its limits, the most 
valuable contribution of its kind to the study 
of Greek Palaeography of the middle ages 
that has yet appeared. 

The other work of Monsieur Omont, the 
title of which stands at the head of this 
article, is not a recent publication. It was 
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issued in 1887. But as it forms a natural 
supplement to the work which has just been 
noticed, and as it has not been specially 
brought before the readers of the Classical 
Review, a word may be said in its favour. 
It consists of fifty facsimiles from MSS. in 
the Bibliotheque Nationale, written chiefly 
by the native Greek copyists of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries who, driven out by 
the Ottoman invasion, made their way into 
Italy and Western Europe, and placed their 
skill as calligraphers at the disposal of 
foreign patrons, or became correctors at the 
presses which sent into the world the earliest 
specimens of printing in Greek. Bearing in 
mind the number of classical Greek MSS. 
which were multiplied at this period, the 
means of identifying the handwriting of the 
scribes employed has a value for purposes of 
textual criticism as well as for palaeographi- 
cal investigation. 

The majority of the refugee copyists were 
natives of Crete; but other parts of Greece 
Three of the 
scribes, however, are Italians, viz. Bartolomeo 
Comparini, of Prato, Bernardo Feliciano, of 
Venice, and Valeriano Albani, of Forli ; and 
one is a German, Christoph Auer, an accom- 
plished penman, who copied at Rome during 
the years 1541—1548 a series of MSS. for 
Georges d’ Armagnae, Bishop of Rodez, am- 
bassador from France to the Papal Court. 
Most of these calligraphers worked in Italy ; 
a few in France or Spain; and one, Demetrius 
Cantacuzenus, copied in London a collection 
of extracts from Herodotus as early as 1474, 
many years before the soul of Sir John 
Cheke was vexed by an unlearned age. 

The conception of Monsieur Prou’s 
Manual is good, but it is weakly carried out 
in detail. A sketch of Latin and French 
Palaeography illustrated with a series of 
facsimiles and followed by a dictionary of 
abbreviations might have been made practi- 
eally sufticient as a handbook, had Monsieur 
Prou been less superficial in certain divisions 
of his subject. We thought that the day 
was past for doubting the genuineness of the 
Latin Dacian waxen tablets; and there is 
something humorous in the reference to de 
Wailly’s demonstration, in 1841, of their 
spuriousness, and yet, strange to say, 
Mommsen inserts them in the Corpus In- 
scriptionum and Wattenbach also cites them, 
‘sans élever aucun doute sur leur authen- 
ticite.’ Monsieur Prou is on safer ground 
when he discusses the early writing of his 
own country ; but in the name of the Anglo- 
Saxon race we must protest at the very 
poor continental-written specimen of a so- 
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called Hiberno-Saxon MS. which he gives to 
represent the beautiful calligraphy of our 
forefathers. Lastly, why should the con- 
tracted words in the dictionary of abbrevia- 
tions be in facsimile of MS. writing, very 
poorly executed! This is one of the chief 
objections to Chassant’s useful little book on 
abbreviations. The student requires to see 
the form of abbreviation or contraction in 
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clear type showing the principles followed, 
and be can then apply what he learns to a 
MS. of any age. It is causing needless 
trouble to make him unravel a contraction 
in poor facsimile of the fifteenth century 
in order to read it in the MS. before him 
which may be of any other date. 


E. Maunpbe Tompson. 


STOWASSER’S DUNALE WORTER. 


Lexicalisches, von I. M. 
1890. 


Dunkle Warter. 


SrowasserR. Vienna: Tempsky, 
(32 pages.) 1 Mk. 


Tue difficulties of Latin etymology are so 
great, that any serious contribution to the 
subject ought to be cordially welcomed. 
Dr. Stowasser’s little book is such a contri- 
bution. In the course of thirty-two pages he 
discusses, with real learning and origin- 
ality, some ninety Latin words ; and though 
in some cases he pushes his theories to the 
verge of paradox, in many others his views 
are highly plausible, if not certainly right. 
I will first mention some instances in which 
I am unable to agree with him. Novivius 
he derives not from novus, but from novus 
and vicius (novi-vicius, ‘new to the house ’). 
No doubt the quantity of the ante-penulti- 
mate causes a difficulty. According to ana- 
logy, as Wolfflin has pointed out, the second 
syllable should be short, the denominative 
adjectives in -icius having as a rule a short 
i, the verbals a long one. There is however 
a difficulty which must be removed before 
Stowasser’s explanation can be accepted. 
Novi-vicius should mean not ‘new to the 
house,’ but ‘belonging to a new house.’ 
Amoenus (pp. 4, 5) is derived from ad, 
moenia, anoenus locus being explained as = 
a suburban place. The word, however, is so 
constantly associated in usage and meaning 
with amor that it is difficult to detach it from 
this connexion. A base amd- is required, 
which may perhaps, as I have elsewhere sug- 
gested, be found in the proper name Ami/ius. 
When Dr. Stowasser rejects the commonly 
accepted derivation of nutriz from snu- to 
flow, and proposes to refer it to novus and 
trv-, comparing a.do-rpiBeiv, he omits to deal 
with the fact that Catullus uses nutrices as 
=the breasts. Caeremonia from yaipe and 
monium (=munium), ‘the duty of saying 
Hail,’ passes the limits of probability. 
Caeremonia means ‘care,’ ‘ thoughtfulness,’ 


and is thus sometimes in Cicero connected 
with cura (see Contributions to Latin Lexico- 
graphy, p. 398). It seems to me to be most 
naturally referred to ka- = think, cavilla, 
cura, xoeiv, and Sanskrit havis, wise. I find it 
difficult to accept Mr. Wharton’s reference to 
caedo, That persona (p. 7.) should come from 
per and avn (‘ Verkleidung’) is against the 
analogy of most other words compounded 
with per in this sense, which denote action 
(per-iurium, perfuga, per-perus, etc.). And 
was fovy so far domesticated in Latin as to 
mean clothing? Properois as easily derived 
from pro-paro (‘to get something out’) as 
from zpo-dépw (p. 10). There is more to be 
said perhaps for identifying prosperus with 
mpoodepys (p. 9.), and Dr. Stowasser has 
done good service by calling attention to 
the form prosferari in good manuscripts of 
Nonius. He objects to deriving omen from 
os, and proposes obs-minari, to threaten or 
pretend, from which omen should be a later 
formation. May not omen, however, be 
directly descended from au- to speak, and be 
thus connected with au-twmo, which modern 
etymologists, with no particular reason, 
derive from avis | 

There are however a good many cases in 
which Dr. Stowasser appears to have hit 
the truth. A/apa (p. 22) he regards as 
Semitic (Hebrew khelaphh a hammer) and as 
thus identical with the Greek xéAados. The 
Semitic origin of tunica and yirov (Aramaic 
kithuna and Hebrew kithonet) is excellently 
defended by evidence from Latin poets (p. 
6); and Dr. Stowasser is quite right in in- 
sisting on the adjectival character of the 
form tunica. Mica has been for some time 
connected by etymologists with puxpds; Dr. 
Stowasser (p. 3) goes further, and makes it 
a borrowed word (Greek juxkds, pixys, 
puxifopevos). So too with stuprum, which 
means properly a hard blow, so defeat, dis- 
grace, shame, and is borrwed from the Greek 
orudpés hard. (p.8). Zuditare is quite right- 
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ly refered to tudes tuditis, a hammer (p. 22) ; 
not Jess happy is the derivation of fundito 
from funda through a lost sfundare to sling 
(p. 23), and of violare (p. 26) from viola, ‘ to 
make red,’ so to mar or defile. Parricidiwm 
from a lost adjective parrus=‘ open’ (si 
parret, ‘if it is clear’) is a very plausible 
etymology (p. 19). 

It would be wrong to take leave of this 
most interesting and suggestive essay with- 
out mentioning several excellent textual 
emendations proposed by its author. In 
the Gromatici p. 306. 21 terminus coctus 
testacius ullageris, wllageris is corrected into 
vel lagenaris (p. 3). On pp. 6 and 7 absedet 
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is restored from the MSS. to Novius ap. 
Nonium p. 148. 25, and cilotrum changed. to 
silotrum = psilotrum. Absedeo, by the bye, 
is found in Boethius. The verse out of 
Plautus’s Cornicularia quoted by Varro (L. 
L. 7.52) qui regi latrocinatus decem annos 
Demetrio (annos x Nonius p. 134) is simply 
and convincingly restored qui regi latro- 
cinatus decimano’s Demetrio (‘a first-class 
king.’) 

It is much to be hoped that Dr Stowasser 
will continue and extend his fruitful 


labours. 
H. 


STUDIES BY STUDEMUND’S PUPILS. 


Studemund's Studien auf dem Gebiete des 
archaischen  Lateins. Erster Band, 
Zweites Heft. (Weidmann, 1890.) 7 Mk. 


Tne present volume belongs to the valuable 
collection of papers written by members of 
the school of Studemund. The first part of 
the first volume contained Quaestiones Metri- 
cae by A. Luchs, De Retractatis Fabulis 
Plautinis by L. Reinhardt, De Syntaxi In- 
terrogationum Obliquarum by E. Becker (the 
best treatise on dependent questions in old 
Latin). The second volume has just been 
vublished (1891). The second part of the 
first volume, now under review, contains 
treatises (i.) on the Genitive of the Latin 
Pronouns by A. Luchs, (ii.) on Exclamatory 
Particles by P. Richter. 

It is impossible to exaggerate the import- 
ance to the critic of such carefully sifted 
collections of instances as are here given to 
the world. They do the work of Bacon’s 
‘tabulae instantiarum,’ supplying the means 
by which the soundness of an emendation 
may be tested. If emendation is to be 
‘sober,’ i.e. scientific, it must proceed on the 
basis of rigidly excluding what cannot be 
shown to be in accord, even in details, with 
the usage of the author in question ; the 
proposers of emendations must be prepared 
to sacrifice what seem to them their happiest 
thoughts, if their conjectures can be shown 
not to rest on evidence—in particular the 
evidence of what the author himself thought 
fit to write in similar instances. Without 
this check emendation loses itself in a wide 
field of possibilities, and all safe ground is 
removed from under the feet. Working under 
these limitations the critic may be able to 


make permanent contributions to the im- 
provement of texts. No doubt the difficulty 
of his task is increased, but he has the satis- 
faction of knowing that he is perhaps not 
‘writing in sand.’ ‘In der Beschriinkung 
zeigt sich erst der Meister.’ 

The centre of Luchs’ position is the 
doctrine that the genitives ilius, istius, ipsius, 
etc. were pronounced in two ways, and two 
ways only, in old Latin: (i.) as palim- 
bacchiacs (_ _ V), (ii.) as two syllables—i//is 
istis, ipsis ete. before vowels, ili, isti, ipsi 
ete. (or perhaps i/lis etc.) before consonants. 
He disbelieves in a short middle syllable in 
old Latin ; and also in the accentuation on 
the first and the last syllable etc.), show- 
ing that the few passages that can be quoted 
(e.g. Casina v, 4, 16) in favour of this accen- 
tuation are hy no means of unimpeachable 
authority. As to the scansion as two 
syllables, it is well known that the forms 


Priscian (vi. 3). Luchs explains them as 
originating, not by analogy with the so- 
called 2nd declension of nouns, but by 
loss of the final syllable of the fuller forms 
illius, istius, ipsius, etc., the final s being 
dropped, the preceding vowel weakened to 7 
and the resulting 7 contracted to 7 (illius, 
illiu, ilii, ili). One of his arguments 
against the analogy theory is that in that 
case analogy ought also to have produced 
datives in 0, which however do not make 
their appearance until comparatively late, 
when the analogy of the gen. in 7 had set up 
association between nouns of the 2nd decl. 
and the pronouns in question. Incidentally 
Luchs denies that the genitives equ, boni etc. 
are properly locatives, and ascribes their 
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origin also to loss of a final syllable (from 
equo-ius, etc.). This highly questionable 
derivation, however, is no essential part of 
his argument. 

I believe that the investigation of Luchs 
is quite on the right lines. The evidence 
points to a scansion as two syllables in many 
cases in which ilius has hitherto been gene- 
rally accepted. (C. F. W. Miiller in his 
Plautine Prosody p. 341 maintained the 
scansion as two syllables, though he explained 
it differently from Luchs.) But I am not 
quite convinced of the truth of the pronun- 
ciation ilis, istis, etc., before vowels, I am 
inclined to think that the verses in question 
may be explained more simply, by dropping 
of final s and elision of the preceding vowel. 
Thus why should we not scan Aul, Pro]. 35 


Is Adulescentis illiws ( = id’) est audnculus 
Phorm. iv. 3, 43, 


Ut ad patca redeam ac mittam  illius 
inéptias, 

and so forth? See Cicero, Orator 153, on 
the pronunciation of old Latin (saepe brevi- 
tatis causa contrahebant ut ita dicerent... 
vas’ argenteis, palm’ et crinibus etc)., where 
the elision is admitted even of a long 
vowel. 

The principle of dropping of final s, not 
only before consonants as so often (e.g. esti’ 
nunc, solu’ sis), but also before vowels, has 
been very happily utilized by Leo in a pro- 
gramme (Index Lectionum in Academia 
Rostochiensi, 1887) in which he shows that 
a number of passages in the Bacchides, 
hitherto supposed to require emendation, are 
on this view sound ; e.g. 90 


{lle quidem hance abdicet tu nullw’ ddfueris, 
si non lubet, 


and I have applied the same principle to 

Rudens 1006 

Tr. Elleborosus sum. GR. At ego cerritu’: 
hine non amittém tamen, 

where see my note. [ would also remark that 

the combination istiws modi may often, if not 

always, be scanned istiw’ médi : cf. uniu’ mébdt 

Haut. i. 2, 31, illiw’ médi Adelph. iii. 3, 87.1 
The paper of Richter on Exclamatory 

Particles is most admirable ; I can speak 
1 Pseud. iv. 7, 73 cannot be scanned as Luchs 

scans it (p. 368): for, as Seyffert has shown, nempe 


always has the first syllable short when followed by a 
consonant (= nepe). 
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from personal experience of its great utility. 
Many of these words have been completely 
misunderstood by grammarians, who have 
concerned themselves more with classical 
than with Plautine Latin. Thus for instance 
the common view that hem is the sound of a 
man clearing his throat is quite inadmissible : 
it is an interjection expressing emotion. 
Many curiosities of the language of the 
comedians (eg. bat, bombax, butabatta, 
cuccuru) are discussed in a most interesting 
manner, Even where the catalogue raisonné 
of Richter does not serve as an explanation 
of all the facts, it is suggestive. Thus his 
treatment of‘the very important word em* 
raises the question—how does em come to 
take an accusative (e.g. em manum ‘here is 
my hand’) and what is the relation of this 
usage to that of ecce with accus. (e.g. ecce 
me)? I have attempted to give an answer 
on this point in an excursus to my Rudens ; 
the discussion of it would take up too much 
space here, but I will indicate the main 
result : the uses of em are precisely parallel 
to those of ecce—(i.) =‘ there is,’ ‘ voila,’ with 
an accusative or a dative, or both ; here em 
with its object or objects forms a complete 
sentence, cf. em scelera Andr. 785, ecce Gript 
scelera Rud. 1178: (ii.)=‘there!’ ‘look!’ 
ina sentence which is grammatically complete 
without the interjection, cf. em istaec ratio 
maxumast, Trin. 413 ; ecce avortit, Mil. 456.— 
I would add that I do not see the advantage 
of separating instances like those on p. 487 
(d), e.g. em specta, Bacch. 1023, from those on 
p. 492 f., e.g. em serva, Adelph, 172. 

In the treatment of the particle ew a new 


‘view is suggested by Richter as to the 


meaning of ew (as a particle of asseveration) 
when it stands before hercle, edepol or ecastor. 
Under the heading ah I note an omission 
on p. 398 (A), where Rud. 420 is not in- 
cluded : on p. 401 the instance Rudens 1143 
disappears if we accept, as I think we should, 
the MS. reading : 
tr. habet! ar. Soldtust. DAE. Apert. 
pa. Video cistellam. Dag. Haécinest 1 
(Aperi, not Ah perii, as Acidalius and 
Fleckeisen read.) 
E. A. SONNENSCHEIN. 


2 Often confused in MSS. with hem, an entirely diff- 
erent word. In my translation (below) of em as 
‘there is’ or ‘ there !’ I by no means desire to imply 
approval of Richter’s derivation of the word from 7, 
by dropping the 7 and liquifying the ): Richter com- 
pares interim, tnteribi. 
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Selected Letters of M. Tullius Cicero. A. I. 


Montacurt. Philadelphia, 1890. 
THE edition contains about fifty letters from the last 
twenty years of Cicero’s life, arranged in chrono- 
logical order. The choice of letters may in general 
be considered fairly satisfactory, although perhaps 
undue prominence has been given to the letters to 
Atticus. It is however difficult to discover upon 
what principle of selection Cicero’s reply (vd Fam. xv. 
6) to Cato’s refusal to vote him a triumph is chosen, 
while Cicero's request for a triumph (ad Fam. xv. 4) 
and the reply of Cato (ad Fam. xv. 5) are both ex- 
cluded. In a similar way the editor has left out 
the letter of condolence which Servius Sulpicius wrote 
to Cicero after Tullia’s death (ad Fum. iv. 5), but 
inserted the reply of Cicero (ad Fam. iv. 6). So far 
as the writer’s examination of the book has gone,— 
for the editor has given no list of the letters chosen,— 
there are no letters from other writers than Cicero. 
Even in so limited a collection it would have seemed 
advisable to include a letter or two from Caelius, or 
Marcellus or Matius at the least. 

The Introduction, which is largely made up of rhe- 


torical passages quoted from various sources, fairly- 


bristles with errors when the editor allows himself to 
make a statement outside of quotation marks. That 
the letters did not ‘pass out of knowledge before the 
middle of the twelfth century’ (p.7) is established by 
Detlefsen Zur Geschichte von Cicero's Briefen an 
Atticus. On page 8 is found the following: ‘‘ In 1345, 
near Verona the poet Petrarca discovered a MS. of 
the eleventh century containing the letters Ad 
Atticum, Ad Quintum, and Ad Brutum and some- 
what later, at Vercelli, he discovered the letters Ad 
Familiares. ‘The original MS. of the letters 4d 
Familiares is still in existence, and so is Petrarch’s 
copy; but of the letters Ad Atticum, etc., the MS. 
found at Verona has again been lost, only the copy 
taken by Petrarch being extant ’ (Teuffel, Hist. om. 
Lit., translated by Wagner, London, 1873). Petrarch’s 
MS. of the letters to Atticus, etc., known as the Codex 
Mediceus, is now in the Laurentian Library at 
Florence.” Had the editor been familiar with the 
Bockel-Siipfle collection which has been in existence 
for a number of years and is in the ninth edition, he 
might have found upon page 46 the following state- 
ment: ‘ Hier ist auch der Beweis gefiihrt (i. e. in an 
essay by Anton Viertel), ]. dass Petrarea die Briefe ad 
Familiares iiberhaupt noch gar nicht kannte und 2. 
dass die beiden angeblich eigenhiindigen Abschriften 
Petrarcas, welche sich in Florenz befinden gar nicht von 
Petrarca sind.’ Even in a later edition of the very 
book which Mr. Montague quotes one reads, ‘ Die 
Briefe ad Familiares sind nicht gleichfalls von 
Petrarca gefunden worden’ (Teuffel’s Gesch. der 
rim. Lit. Fiinfte Auflage, p. 360), and on page 359 
‘Die Hs. in welcher Petrarca diese Briefe (i. e. the 
letters to Brutus, to Quintus, to Octavian and to 
Atticus) fand ist wieder verloren gegangen.’ The 
reason for this oversight on the part of the editor can 
perhaps be understood from the fact that in the lists 
of commentators and editors which we find upon 
pages 8 and 134 the names of Siipfle, Hofmann, Frey, 
and even Tyrrell do not appear. 

The editor’s statement on page 10, ‘Had our 
author dreamed that the letters to his intimate friends 
would become public property, many of them would 
never have been written,’ can scarcely be harmonized 
with Cicero’s own remark upon the same point, ad 
Att. xvi. 5, 5, ‘mearum epistolarum nulla est cvvaywyh 
sed habet Tiro instar septuaginta. Equidem sunt a 
te quaedam sumendae. Eas ego oportet perspiciam, 
corrigam; tum denique edentur.’ 

As the editor remarks in his preface that ‘ in the 
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first part of the Notes somewhat frequent assistance 
is given in passages that may seem difficult, in 
order that the student may be encouraged in becoming 
acquainted with epistolary Latin’ one naturally 
expects to find some of the characteristics of episto- 
lary Latin as distinguished from more formal 
Latin remarked upon, but a fairly conscientious ex- 
amination of the notes fails to reveal any references 
to the peculiarities of epistolary Latin even in passages 
where it is required, as inad. Fam. v. 12, in whieh 
letters diminutives, compounds of sub (subrusticus 
for example) and colloquial arrangements of words 
are passed over with equal indifference. The notes 
like the letters lack an index. 

We had hoped that American scholarship had 
passed beyond the stage to which this book belongs. 

Yale University. F. F, Abporr. 


Livy. Book xxvii. Edited by H. M. STerHENson, 

M.A. Cambridge University Press. 1890. 2s. 6d. 
TuIs is quite as good an edition as that of Book iv. 
by the same editor, and is likely to be very popular 
as the book, containing as it does the account of the 
battle of Metaurus, is one of the most interesting in 
Livy. 

The text is that of Madvig’s second edition (1882), 
with some variations which are mentioned in the 
‘Notes on the Text.’ The editor is wrong however 
in thinking that Madvig reads ¢trepidantium in 
c. 1§$8 and fuwisse in c. 3310. The words appear 
in the text to be sure, but they are altered in the 
Errores ante usum libri emendandi to pugnantium and 
Suissent respectively. 

Mr. Stephenson says that ‘ for the sake of younger 
scholars’ he has retained ‘some old-fashioned 
spelling.’ ‘In particular,’ he writes, ‘following 
Madvig, I have printed es always in the third 
declension plurals.’ But by an oversight he has 
Baliaris xx. 7. and cohortis xli. 6. 

I do not know on what principle he prints ‘ plebiis’ 
in xxxvi. 9 (text and notes). 

Besides the above I have noticed only three mis- 
prints : nwmerum for munerum in ix. 9, cederent for 
crederent in xxvi. 3, and inter for iter in xlv. 6. 

There is a clear general introduction, and another 
on the Latin Colonies. Mr. Stephenson hints that 
the Carthaginian opposition may after all have been 
right in refusing ‘to’ a brilliant adventurer the 
means to glorify himself at his country’s expense, by 
making a conquest which could only be effected by 
the sheer exhaustion of his opponents, and which 
must either be worthless to the conquerors, or im- 
possible to retain.’ 

Surely Hannibal was neither an ‘adventurer’ 
nor selfish, and if, as is obviously the case, there 
was not room in the world for Rome and Carthage, 
his skilful attack was the best and wisest thing that 
he could have done for his country. We cannot tell 
whether Hannibal proposed to himself the absolute 
conquest of Rome as his ultimate object. Livy may 
be right in making him say ‘non internecivum sibi 
esse cum Romanis bellum ; de dignitate atque iin- 
perio certare.’ (xxii. 58. 3), and in stating that 
Carthalo was actually commissioned to offer terms of 
i to the Romans. Dr. Arnold suggests that the 

oman writers may have exaggerated the opposition 
against Hannibal at Carthage ; however this may be, 
it can hardly be doubted that Carthage did not throw 
her whole strength into the war, and certainly she 
ought either to have done this or to have recalled 
Hannibal. 

Mr. Stephenson well points out the absurd ex- 
aggerations about Marcellus’ victories. It would be 
interesting to add up the number of Hannibal’s 
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losses, as estimated by Livy, during the time that 
he was in Italy. Mr. Stephenson also comments on 
the improbability of Scipio’s victory at Baecula 
being as great as Livy or Polybius represent it, even 
if it be not purely fictitious. He is no doubt right 
in accusing Polybius of a Scipionic bias, but there is 
no reason to disbelieve in the victory in the absence 
of any evidence to the contrary. Historians and 
commentators have, I think, been rather hard on 
Scipio. Spain is a large place, and Hasdrubal no 
doubt knew his way about it much better than the 
Romans. The victory may be fictitious; but it is 
not disproved by Hasdrubal’s march into Italy. 

Mr. Stephenson’s notes are very good, and give 
just the information that is needed, but here and 
there a litttle more thought given to the arrange- 
ment of a note or a little more fulness to the ex- 
pression would have greatly improved it. 

For instance in the note on xii. 7 it is said ‘ Livy 
uses both wt with subj., c. 9. §9, and the infin. after 
inducere in animum.’ This might lead a schoolboy 
to think that the two constructions could be used 
indifferently. 

The note on antesignani (xviii. 2)is obscure. It 
is not until the end of the note that it is hinted that 
the difficulty really lies in the application of the 
word to an army on the march. 

Again on xviii. 8 there is the following note, 
‘ stave ** pointed to the enemy saying that, &c.”’ The 
note should be on ostendebat not on stare. 

In the note on dictatorem (xxix. 5) two other notes 
are included, one belonging to § 4 and the other to § 6. 

There should, I think, be a note on xvi. 5: 
‘Carthalonem autem, pracfectuim Punici praesidii, 
commemoratione paterni hospitii positis armis venien- 
tem ad consulem miles obvius obtruncat.’ Nothing 
is known about the connection between Carthalo 


and Fabius, but on such points the comment that 


nothing is known is worth making. According to 
Livy (xxi. ec. 18) Q. Fabius was the chief ambassador 
who declared war against Carthage after the fall of 
Saguntum. He may on that occasion have been 
entertained by Carthalo’s father. Weissenborn sug- 
gests that a connection of hospitium between Roman 
and Carthaginian families may often have existed. 

In a note on v. 16. it is said ‘ After the battle of 
Lake Trasimenus Fabius was appointed dictator by 
resolution of the people, because one consul was 
dead and the other absent,’ and it is apparently 
meant that this was also intended to be done on the 
present occasion. But the two cases have really 
little in common. Fabius was nominated by the 
people as pro-dictator because communication with 
the surviving consul was difficult, but in the present 
instance there is no question of the people nomi- 
nating the dictator, but of their compelling the 
consul to nominate the dictator of the senate’s choice. 

In the note on xlvi. 7 Mr. Stephenson says 


Pres. 
Narrative— 
Thue. 
| Herod. 
Non-narrative— 
Thue. 
Herod. 
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‘dum...reficerct...ad noscendum] two final clauses 
in different forms, to give Nero time to refresh Xc. 
and for the purpose of getting acquainted with the 
enemy.’ Here he has made a slip: a reference to 
the text will shew that swmeret corresponds to re- 
Jiceret, not dum...reficeret to ad noscendum. 

There is an index to the notes and a useful plan of 
Tarentum. The book is, it is needless to say, ex- 
cellently printed. M. T. TATHAM. 


We have received a copy of the two volumes of the 
Theological Monthly for 1890. The articles are not 
generally addressed to classical scholars but there are 
two to which we should like to call attention. They 
appeared in the July and September numbers and are 
written by Dr. Weymouth on ‘ The Rendering into 
English of the Greek Aorist and Perfect,’with especial 
reference to the R.V. of the New Testament. ‘Their 
general drift may be seen from a single sentence near 
the conclusion. ‘‘ While it is strictly accurate to 
render Sevrepaios #A@ouev eis by ‘On the 
second day we reached Puteoli’, it is not a whit less 
accurate to render Thy cou Thy 
by ‘Thou hast left thy first love’, Rev. ii. 4: ‘thou 
leftest’ is inaccurate and wrong’.” 

In support of this contention Dr. Weymouth urges 
what all will allow, (1) that in comparing any two 
languages it is difficult to find any pairs of words of 
the very simplest character—nouns, adjectives, verbs 
—that coincide in all their uses ; and that (2) nobody 
maintains the exact correspondence of the tenses of 
verbs in any other pair of languages. 

(3) ‘The other tenses of the Greek verb and the 
English verb do not coincide: why should the past 
tenses be supposed to do so?’ Under this head Dr. 
Weymouth argues that our familiar use of the present 
in a future sense (‘ We start to-morrow’) seems quite 
unknown in Greek classical prose! and is exceedingly 
rare in poetry. Attention is also called to the use of 
the present in Greek similar to that in the Latin 
‘jampridem cupio.’ Many examples are cited such as 
améxovra: in Hom. I]. 14. 206; pluvw in Soph. Aj. 
601 ; wéver, Soph. Trach. 44; ad:xe?, Dem. Phil. Il. 
70, 5; gppd¢e, Ar. Av. 50; &c. &c. The English 
rendering of this Present is often with the Present Com- 
plete Continuous, as éué avéxerOa, ‘that 1 have been 
allowing,’ Plat. Apol. c. 18. But the same English 
is often the Greek Imperf., as &prpouy, ‘1 have been 
warding off,’ Eur. Med. 455; dveBparrev, ‘she has 
been stewing,’ Ar. Ran. 510. 

(4) Our attention is next called to the distinction 
between narrative and non-narrative Greek. Dr. 
Weymouth has taken the trouble carefully to com- 
pare many chapters of the narrative and of the non- 
narrative parts both of Thucydides and of Herodotus 
to ascertain the relative frequency of use of the 
several tenses. The following table shows the result 
in percentages. 


Impf. 


Aor. Perf, Plupf. Fut. 


6 
7 


1 This is a little overstating the case, see Madv. Gr. Gr. $110 rem 8, Kruger §§ 53, 6-9. 


Hist. Pr. || 
9 45 34 1 4 2 | 
15 34 32°5 2 15 75 | 
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0 8 13 I 0 18 | 
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The difference is very marked. But the question 
is, how are these Aorists to be rendered in English ? 
In narrative almost invariably by the Simple Past : 
that is not disputed. But outside the limits of narra- 
tive, how then? (a.) Our idiom prefers the present 
in such phrases as ‘The Chronicle states——,’ 
‘Clarendon records——,’ and so on; but in Her. I. 
12 ad fin. we have ’ApxlAoxos émeuvhadn. (b.) And 
in conversation or debate : Yuepds wor ewqade, lit. ‘a 
desire has come over me,’ Her. I. 30; and so eldes in 
the same sentence. And in c. 32 Creesus asks, ‘ But 
is my happiness so set at naught by you that you 
have not deemed (éroinoas) me worthy &c.?’ Besides 
numerous other examples, including some from the 
N. T. (in which A. V. and R. V. agree), some of C. 
k. Kennedy’s renderings of Dem. Symm. pp. 181, 
182 are quoted: ‘I have taken (écxov) exceedin 
pains’ ; ‘whenever a have had a common wis 
; ‘nothing has ever escaped (eképvyev) 
you’; none of your designs have been executed 
éyévero).’ Thus the necessity for often translating 
the Aorist by the English Perfect is to a certain ex- 
tent admitted, but, the writer affirms, ‘ the propriety 
of such rendering is by no means sufficiently admitted, 
and the Perfects in the es just quoted seem to 
have been adopted almost by mere instinct, not 
guided or controlled by any grammatical principle. 
I hope to establish a principle.’ This promise he 
proceeds to redeem when— 

(5) He contends that scholars have allowed them- 
selves to be misled by the incorrect name of ‘ Past 
Indefinite’ given in most English Grammars to what 
he prefers everywhere to call the Simple Past. In 
Greek the a-épioros of the Indicative (for he limits the 
discussion to that mood) is always indefinite : even 
in narrative ‘it is altogether indefinite still, and the 
definiteness is supplied by the notes of time that 
appear somewhere in the context.’ But in English 
suppose ‘a soldier alludes to battles of his earlier 
days, a sailor to his voyages, an engineer to his works, 
&c., all without giving any hint as to the time ex- 
— only that the event or act was somewhere or 
other in past time ; what is the form of expression ? 
‘Many a battle have I fought’ ; ‘1 have often sailed 
in those seas’; ‘I have built bridges of all kinds’ ; 
‘I have planted hundreds of acres of Scotch firs’ ; 
‘German I have learnt, but not Polish.’ This being 
the regular form in all such cases, he regards it as our 
true Past Indefinite, and therefore ‘the normal 
equivalent of the Greek Aorist.’ ‘The French 
grammarians name j'ai parlé the Prétérit Indéfini, 
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while je parlai is the corresponding Definite tense, 
and our J spoke is the same.’ 

(6) But not only is the Aorist often equivalent to 
our Perfect, it answers sometimes to our Pluperfect— 
never to the Greek Pluperfect!—as érdx@noav in Her. 
VIII. 21; sometimes to our Present, as in the 
Homeric similes, and in such expressions as jpvépia- 
cas, ‘you are blushing,’ éddxpuoas, ‘ you are weep- 
ing’; while sometimes it indicates the beginning of 
a state or condition, as BovAetoas, ‘having been 
elected on the senate,’ Xen. Mem, I. 1. 18, émored- 
care ‘youembraced the faith,’ Rom. xiii. 11. Also 
‘the Aorist Participle in a Future Perfect sense, 
though overlooked in the Grammars, is worth notice.’ 
Examples are Hom. Il. 3.138; voorfoarta, 
Il. 13. 38; ovvayrfoavra, Eur. Ion 534; xuphoas, 
Eur. Phen. 490; and in N.T. woiqoas, Rom. x. 5; 
kotundévras, 1 Thess. iv. 14. 

(7) And what of the Perfect ? Is the Greek Perfect 
really equivalent to the English Perfect, as is com- 
monly assumed? The latter has already been shown 
to be often a Past Indefinite ; but it is also a Present 
Complete, as in ‘I have finished my letter,’ or-where 
the Present would be used in most or all Euro 
languages except English—‘I have now lived ten 

ears in this house.’ But the Greek Perfect ‘is a 

resent Complete (I think) always: I doubt whether 
it is evera Past Indefinite.’ Its leading character- 
istic is that it predicates, not an action or event (as 
the Aorist does), but a present state resulting from an 
actionorevent. This point Dr. Weymouth illustrates 
fully, and discusses several apparent exceptions. He 
shows also that while the English Perfect is so com- 
monly used with never or often, it is far more fre- 
quently the Aorist that is employed with otdémore or 


ToAAGKtS. 

(8) He next com the A.V. and the R.V. re- 
— of the N.T. with the productions of our 
classical English writers in respect of the tenses em- 
ep a in non-narrative passages. ‘I have examined,’ 

e says, ‘numerous chapters of the Epistles—the 
English R.V.—and classified all the Indicative verbs 
in them to a totalof 650. I have similarly examined 
non-narrative writings—dedications, prefaces, dia- 
logues, but mainly letters—of several of our classical 
English authors, classifying the verbs to a total of 
2000 . . . The letters &c. were those of Pope, Gay, 
Kirke White, Byron, Coleridge, Southey, Charles 
Lamb, W. S. Landor, Trench, Mrs. Browning, and 
especially (but eschewing narrative) Macaulay.’ The 
percentages of results follow. 


Pres. Impf. 


57°55 2 
52°92 ‘15 
50°15 15 


Pope, &c. 
St. Paul in R.V. 
do. A.V. 


S. Past. Perf. Plupf. Fut. 


91 
9°1 
12°61 


14°25 
10°92 
16°77 


1°95 
“46 
“61 


16°95 
26°46 
19°69 


Unfortunately there was no exact list kept of the 
passages examined in R.V., and others were after- 
wards examined in A.V. in which fewer Presents and 
more Futures occurred ; but as to Simple Past tenses 
and Perfects, the ratio is almost precisely the same 
in A.V. as in Pope &c. for 

16°95 : 14°25 :: 19°69 : 16°55, 
while the usage in R.V. differs considerably. ‘Would 
it be possible to adduce evidence more conclusive 
that the Revisers showed too little consideration for 
the genius of the English language ?’ 


(9) (10) We have not room to enlarge on Dr. Wey- 
mouth’s further contention (a.) that the English 
Simple Past often represents rather the Imperfect 
than the Aorist in Greek ; and (d.) that it in many 
cases imports an idea of definite time which is not in 
the original. 

(11) Lastly he has arrived at some interesting 


1 Hereagain Dr. Weymouth goes too far, see Madv. 
§ 114 rem, 2. 
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results by a careful reading of Lucian’s Deorum 
Dialogi, selected as containing but little narrative. 
In those Dialogues he finds in all 154 Aorists Indica- 
tive. Of this total 83 are in narrative passages ; four 
refer to a definite time just past; twelve may be 


translated indifferently by the Simple Past or the 
Perfect ; one may be best rendered by the Present 
(éyéAaca, ‘ you make me laugh’) ; but ‘ the remain- 
ing fifty-four seem to me all to require, or at least to 
prefer, the Perfect in English.’ 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE FIRESIGNALS IN THE AGAMEMNON. 


To the Evitor of the Cuassicat Review. 


May I say a word respecting the refer- 
ences to this matter on pp. 220 and 238 of 
the last number of the Review? There 
seems to be some danger that the question 
may be misapprehended. What is the 
farthest distance at which a bonfire can be 
seen, is a question which has, I conceive, no 
bearing at all upon the story of Aeschylus. 
For myself at least, so far from asserting 
that a bonfire upon Athos could not be seen 
from Makistos, I have expressly assumed 
that it could. The impossibility which I 
(and, so far as I know, all others before me) 
attribute to the story, is an impossibility 
relative to the whole circumstances given. 
That impossibility would not be affected in 
the least, if it were known that the poet 
had himself seen a bonfire across the inter- 
val marked ; and it would remain, even if 
such a bonfire had been seen and interpreted 
as a signal, 

Quite apart howeverfrom the Agamemnon, 
it isa historic question, at what intervals fire- 


signals have been or are likely to have been 
established. And upon this we may observe, 
that the limit is not the longest distance at 
which the fire may possibly be seen, but the 
distance at which it is fairly certain that the 
fire will be seen, and seen unmistakably. 
To establish a signal beyond this limit would 
be worse than useless. Does this condition 
allow an interval of 100 miles, or of 50 
miles, or of anything near that distance ? 
Surely we can all say from our own experi- 
ence, that to arrange a chain of beacon-sig- 
nals, and to leave in it deliberately a gap of 
100 miles, would be sheer insanity. Every- 
thing must yield to evidence ; and when or 
if evidence shall be produced that a chain 
of beacons with such a gap in it was estab- 
lished by the Greeks or others, we shall 
allow that, however unwise, the thing was 
done. Meanwhile we shall presume that it 
never was. 
A. W. VERRALL. 


NOTES ON THE TEXT OF THE ’A@HNAION IIOAITEIA. 


Tue following is a list of the passages in 
which a fresh revision of the MS. has estab- 
lished readings different from those given in 
the printed text, or has made it possible to 
fill up lacunas which were there left blank 
or only tentatively supplied. Corrections 
which have already been mentioned as cer- 
tain in the notes which the editor of the 
Classical Review has permitted me to add to 
the suggestions sent to him are not repeated 
here. There still remain some passages in 
which further study may discover the true 
MS. readings :— 

P. 3,1. 14. 


ao There is room for 
[xaOi]oracav in the lacuna. 


P. 5, 1. 2. & [dpyn éyéevero Sevjrépa. I 
think jv should be substituted for éyévero. 
The other letters printed between the 
brackets are faintly legible, and are written 
in a very straggling manner. 

P. 6,117. és. MS. xpdvov (written in 
abbreviated form). 


P. 17, 1. 6. xarexipwoe, MS. xarexvpu- 


oev. 

P. 22, Il. 1, 2. rov[rovs Per- 
haps tov[ rors] Between tov and 
« there is only space for one letter, but some- 
thing has been written above the line, and 
perhaps the scribe wrote rovs first, and cor- 


rected it to rovros. Inch. 59 (p. 147, 1. 15) 


t 

j 

} 
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the phrase tals dpxats Ta 
occurs, which is partly parallel. 

P. 24,1. 8. és rd te dAda MS. pro- 
bably xai ta te GAAa. 

P. 27,1. 14. MS. orabpa. 

P. 42,1. 10. “Avaxeiw. The first letters 
are faint and roughly formed, but I feel 
tolerably satisfied that the reading is Onceiw. 

P. 43,1. 7. I think eipyra 
[78], if the hiatus is allowable. 

P. 43,1. 9. Ofeopois]. MS. 

P.43,1.12. adore eyewpyotvrat. 
MS. dore duatpépec® yewpyoitvras. The first y 
was at first badly formed, and a second has 
been written above it. 

P. 44,11. I do not think 
there is room for so much in the lacuna, and 
daA[vJwv should probably be read, though 
the v must have covered a good deal of 
ground. 

P. 45,1. 4. MS. 
I see Mr. Richards has proposed zpoonyayero 
in the last number ; but though the space 
between the o and y is rather wide for two 
letters, it will hardly hold four. 

P. 48, 1. 19. dyevveis. MS. probably 
doeveis, Which has the advantage of giving 
an improved sense to dua. The first o is, 
however, strangely formed, and part of the 
6 is obliterated. 

P. 49,1. 8. xareixev. 

P. 49,1. 19. Aaxedipovos. MS. Aaxedai- 
povos. 

P. 58, 1. 2. dvodexarw. MS. dwdexdrw, 
though there has been a little confusion over 
the first syllable. 

P. 58, 1. 4. MS. d:adurovres. 
[So W. p. 112.] 

P. 67, 1. 2. Read 
HOpocpévov toAAwv. The words were at first 
written in the order as printed, but an a has 
been written over 7poupevwy and a B over 
7oAAorv, to transpose their order. 

P.74,1.7. 7. MS. nv, of course wrongly. 

P. 76,1. 7. wodguwv. MS. 

P. 100, 1. 11. MS. obdeis otdev. 

P.101,1.5. ragwor. MS. ragwow. 

P. 109, 1.6. e&dyovor. MS. diayovar. 

P. 113, 1.10. «Ags. MS. 

P. 119, 1. 8. Read xA[ypodrar] 
3’, and transpose comma. [Cf. W. p. 
116. 

120,15. 7a... mezpapéva. MS. ra 
eis 7] werpapeva. There is the mark of 
a numeral, and the figure looks most like y, 
but it is very faint. 

P. 120, 1. 6. 
tov A€]rav. 

P. 120, 1.9. Tov ra mp... . MS. ap- 
parently rdév te mpidpevov or 


MS. xarécyev. 


MS. apparently 
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[Scov], as it is doubtful whether the lacuna 
will hold six letters. [Cf. T. p. 181.] 

P. 120, 1. 17. . . . . Read 
P. 120, 1. 20. 
apparently 

P, 121, Il. 2-5. This passage should ap- 
parently run zapadidwor rots aita 
taita ka’ dv év 

Hepa Set Xpypata jar [Kai 
ay ta 8’ GdAa aroxetrat xwpis iva 
py mpoecadr| I. 

P. 141, ll. 2-5. This mutilated passage 
should apparently run [éa]y tis 
z[po}repov tavryv tiv Ayrtoup- 
Aytoupylav Kal Tov xpdvev 


. [kataxupoi]. MS. 


Tihs ated 
py Ta ern pa yeyovévas. 
The first part of this emendation is due to 
Dr. Sandys, p. 117. 

P. 145, 1. 6. . aifo}.. The remains of 
letters visible here are sufficient to show 
that the word is not cxoraio, though I can- 
not yet make out what it is. Moreover, as 
Mr. Paton has also pointed out, the pro- 
cedure here spoken of is not that of the 
Areopagus. 

P. 145, 1. 14. 
Over pev. 

P. 147, 1.15. MS. ra. 

P. 157, 1. 5 [rijs] éxdorys. MS. [77] 
éxdory. 

P. 158, ll. 4, 5. xara 7d 
ayye\ia. MS. apparently kai eis 76 


ac]. 
F, G. K. 


MS. probably 
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ON THE USE OF THE HIATUS IN THE 
MIOAITEIA. 


Mr. Newman has already in the Classical Review 
noticed that the author of the MoAcrefa has generally 
avoided hiatus, As the point may be of some help 
in determining the question of authorship, it is 
worth while calling attention to the facts. 

(1) A definite rule is observed throughout the 
greater part of the work. Generally hiatus never 
occurs except in the following cases :— 

(a) After «al, the article in all cases, numerals, and 
the following words: re, rid, GAAG, 
und€é, mdvra, opodpd (37), did, wept, wddrora. (I 
have not attempted to distinguish cases of 
— and elision.) The rule as to uf is not quite 
clear. 

Hiatus is avoided at a pause as well as in the mid- 
dle of a sentence. 

(8) There are a large number of passages, some of 
considerable length, quoted from laws and other docu- 
ments ; in these of course the rule does not hold. 
The contrast between them and the other parts of 
the work is in consequence very marked. (Cf. ¢9. 
ch. 28 with the latter part of 29.) 

(y) There are also a considerable number of what 
may be called technical expressions ; in these hiatus 
is not avoided. These include all expressions used 
for fixing a date:¢.g. évObs borépp emi 


| 
i 
be 
oi 
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&pxovros (p. 59) ; constitutional terms : e.g. 
h Bovah “Apelou mdyou (p. 13), wevrqxovta 
éxdorns pvais (p. 54); and legal technical expres- 
sions : ¢.g. elvat (64), ds wh 
aoroiv yeyoves (74), mepl Tov Sovvar Ta EavTad by 
(94), un elvat (108). 

These oceur of course much more frequently in the 
second division of the work than in the first. 

I may add the expression dvoua Fv, bvoua 

41, 46). 

(2) There are exceptions to this rule, but they are 
very unevenly distributed. I give below a list of all 
that occur in the first 107 pages, 7.e. in the historical 
portions of the work. From this it will be seen 
that at the beginning clear and undoubted exceptions 
are very rare (in the first forty pages, omitting p. 20, 
there are only five) : they become rather more frequent 
later, but are still rare. In the second portion the 
first few pages are as free as any parts of the first 
part : then cases become more frequent and at the end 
the rule is almost completely neglected (ef. p. 131, 
158). It appears that the author had to insert so 
many technical expressions in which gross cases occur 
that at last he gave up troubling about the matter. 
It is curious too to note that in the first part the most 
striking exceptions to the rule often occur directly 
after a quotation (cf. p. 88). 

These facts will I think be of some value on the 
following points. 

(1) In determining the text: we may I think 
safely lay it down as a rule that no conjectural emen- 
dation, for the first portion at least, must be accepted 
which violates the law. I have below called atten- 


tion to a few places where this is useful. 

(2) In determining the character and author- 
ship : 

a. As Mr. Newman points out, it is clear that the 


work was written not hastily but with great care ; 
not as a collection of facts for private use, but as a 
text-book to be published, on which the author’s repu- 
tation would to some extent depend. 

B. The two parts were written by the same author, 
for where the use of the second differs from that of 
the first it does so for a very clear reason: and in 
both the beginning is carefully written, in both ex- 
ceptions grow more frequent as the work proceeds. 

y. As to authorship. it was not at any rate writ- 
ten by any one of the school of Isocrates, for the rule 
is much Jaxer than that which he taught his pupils. 
More than that, there is I think very considerable 
evidence that it is from the hand of Aristotle himself, 
for the usage in this matter is very nearly the same 
as that of some of his best authenticated works. ! 

There is great variety in the usage of Aristotle in 
this matter ; in some works e.g. the Rhetoric, Poetics, 
a great part of the Zthics and the Physics, he seems 
to pay little attention to it. But generally his prac- 
tice is to avoid hiatus so far as is compatible with the 
severely scientific subjects of which he treats and 
the great number of technical terms that he uses. 
It will especially be noticed that the introductory 
paragraphs of each work, sometimes of each book, 
are written with great care: thus in the De Anima, 
the Poetics, the beginning of each book of the mepi 
ovpavod, and the Hthics. In the Politics the contrast 
is very marked between the first and succeeding 
pages of the first book. In some cases also, ¢.g. in 


1T have used the first volume of Benseler’s De 
Hiatu, the Appendix to his edition of the Arcopagi- 
tiea, and the second volume of Blass’ Aétische Bered- 
samkeit. I have however idepended entirely on my 
own examination of Aristotle. 
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the Ethics and the Sophistici Elenchi, the last para- 
graph is written with great care. In cases where the 
change is not so sudden, Aristotle invariably gets 
more careless towards the end of a work. Through- 
out the rep) odpavod, the unrewpodoyixd, many books of 
the Metaphysics, the first book of the Ethics, the 
Politics (with the exception of most of the first hook 
and part of the seventh) and the De Anima, hiatus 
only occurs frequently in those passages where there 
is a frequent use of historical terms and the subject 
matter is one of much difliculty; it is especially 
noticeable that in the historical introduction prefixed 
to the Metaphysics and to the De Anima giving an 
account of previous speculations (Met, Bk. I. ch. 3-5), 
hiatus is very rare. Contrast also De Anima pp. 6-7 
(403> 20 ete.) with pp. 100—1 (434% 22 ete.). Fora 
striking case of the contrast of the two styles see 
Metaphysics A. ch. 8. In Met. A. iii. 3 is a good 
instance of the way in which quotation of the words 
of an author causes neglect of the rule in an other- 
wise carefully written passage. 

In the places however where Aristotle avoids hiatus, 
his rule is just the same as that observed in this 
work, 

If then we compare this work with the undoubted 
works of Aristotle we find in both the same use : in both 
cases hiatus is avoided, but the rule is much laxer 
than that followed by the school of Isocrates: 
in both cases it is avoided at a pause as well as in the 
middle of a sentence: in both however this rule is 
never allowed to interfere with scientific accuracy of 
expression ; it is at once neglected when in the one 
case philosophical terms, in the other marks of time 
or legal expressions have to be used : and finally in 
both we find that the author at the beginning of each 

rt of the werk is very careful, but gets more care- 
ess as he goes on, and allows the use of technical 
terms and quotations to affect his own style. 

I venture to add as a further evidence of Aristote- 
lian authorship five cases of exceptions to the 
rule. 

P. 7, 13 occurs onuetov Kal viv. 

P. 42, 1. 3.—Auyddusos tod Naglov, 
imméwy. 

P. 76, 1. 3.—éxew 7a wérpia, 

P. 146, 1. xpavra eri ras 
eloayyeAlas. 

P. 80, 1. 10.—dya6od moAlrov épyov. 

Here we have three expressions—onueiov 5é, 
5é, Zpyov-very characteristic of Aristotle’s most techni - 
cal philosophic style introduced in a work written other- 
wise in a quite different manner, and in each case 
associated with non-observance of the law of hiatus : 
the hiatus (if the text is correct) shows that each of 
these passages is not very carefully written; it is 
scarcely far-fetched to suppose that Aristotle when 
writing carelessly would involuntarily fall back into 
his philosophic style. 

I add a list of all passages in the first part where 
there is a real or apparent breach of the rule. It 
will be seen that, omitting passages which are clearly 
corrupt, there remain about 35 in 104 pages. Of these 
11 occur in 8 short passages ; in two cases 3 in one 
line ; in another 5 in 8 lines; of the others 5 I have 
already referred to ; some, ¢.g. on p. 21, are due to ob- 
vious reasons ; and it is probable that of the re- 
mainder still more will disappear as the text is 
better established. 

P. 5, 1. 2.—év [apxf eyévero]. Leg. apxiis 

P. 6, 1. 7.—érotépws mov pixpdv, [Kal éyévero 
5) ev xpdvois- 

The wov has already been objected to on other 
grounds, C. 2. p. 106, where is read éadérepws exe 
[Stapéper eyévero The hiatus cannot stand. 
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P. 7, 1. 8.—onpetov v. supra. 

P. 9, 1. 11.—awedidor0[H]woArtefa. The article 
seems to be necessary. 

P. 20, 1. 2.—évanetra: yap év 

Here there are three cases in one line : it is almost 
impossible not to suppose some very serious corrup- 
tion of the text. 

P. 21, L. 2.—redc?, 008’. The hiatus is probably 
left on purpose to mark the pause between question 
and answer. 

P. 23, 1. 1.— 

P. 24, 1. 3.—ofs (olov [eixds) 
yparrat. The reading is doubtful. Cf. C. 2. p. 225. 

In the next line é« tod vavxpapikod apyupiov is a 
quotation from the actual words of the law. 

Jb. 1, 10.—kupia ob0a may perhaps stand, but the 
repetition from chap. 3 is suspicious, 

P. 26, 1. bwép. Leg. dinnv AaBeiv. 
Cf. Plut. Solon. Ch. 18. 

P. 26, 1. 8.—évd-yu[n Fv] tas : Leg. or, as 
is suggested in C. BR. p. 177, avdynn woddds. 

Ib. 1, Bixacrhpla: robs 

P. 27; 1. 1.—&xn [6 The only read- 
ing which has been proposed that avoids the hiatus is 
which is hardly convincing. C. R. p. 
1 


P. 25, 1. 8.—p[h atp|nra. Leg. rlonra,'C.R. p. 108. 

P. 39, 1. 1.—[mpdrre: Leg. 
C. R. p. 110. 

P. 42, 1. 3.—Naglov: de. Cf. supra. 

Ib, 1. 15.—1a 

P. 44, ll, 8—17.—In this passage there are five 
marked cases. ylyverat éx (1. 8), oddvat, %pn (1. 9) 
seem due to the conversational style. areAj amdv- 
toy, if the reading is right, may be classed as a tech- 
nical expression. There remain 1, 11 dmexpivaro 
ayvoay, 1. 16. mapwuial ds. 

P. 45, 1. 8-10.—A law quoted. 

P. 46, 1. 2.—¢ dvoua fv. Cf. supra. 

P. 48, 1. 5.—é@yxetpidia Exovres. Cf. p. 92. 1 2 
évoeduKds, 

P. 48, 1. 19.—yévowro ayevveis, 

P. 57, 1. 4.—éyévero modrrela. 

P. 59, 1. 6.—xpépevor TH Tod Shuov mpad- 
ov. Is this a gloss? 

P. 62, 1. 1.—rdAavra éxardy. 

P. 64. 11.—# Grivous elva, 
expression. 

. 65, 1. 

P. 66. 1. 5.—6 7a 6 bE Td 
moAitiKa Seivos elvar Read as Mr. Richards 
suggests in the Academy (April 18) doxav for aoxar, 
and omit doxéy after 

P. 69, 1. 2.—éyévero: &rn. 

72, 1. 
72, 1. 8.—Tavaypatou: 7. 

14.—iyeudva Exew. 


technical 


72 
73, 1. [S]ore. 

74, 1. 6.—yuh e&. A legal expression. 

74, 1. Leg. mpartov, 
ef. C. R. p. 112. 

P. 76, 1. 3.—peérpia, Se Xwpla mdvra &ppaxra 
jv. There may be some corruptions here : the fol- 
lowing works dmws éfijv BovAowévp are clearly a 
repetition of the same words occuring above. 

It is probable from Plutarch (Pericl. 9) that the 
words rots Seouévors should be substituted in one place. 
7d pérpia also is a curious expression. 

P. 77, 1. 18.—KaAeawérou: és. 

P. 80, 1. 2.—yeyovévat od. 

P. 80, 1. 10.—oAlrov &pyov. Cf. supra. 

P. 81, 1. 2.—Bacrrda [&opevolv. Leg. cf. 
C. R. p. 183. 
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P. 81, 1. 7.—BéAriora elvat. The actual words of 
the oath. 

P, 82, 85, 86—7, are quotations from documents. 

P. 88, 1. pev 
BovAh KadAlov. ém) KaAAlov is here a mark of 
time. 

P. 88, 1. 11.—oi Se rerpaxdoro 

P. 91. 1. 9.—éxdrepor eiphyny &yew. Quotation. 

92, 1. 2.—Odpaxa 

P. 94, 1. 9.—kipos 8 hv. 

P. 94. 1, 12.—1a éavtod The actual 
words of the law. 
P. 95. 1. 2.—yh Perhaps a quotation from the 
aw. 

P. 100—1.—Quotations of a document. 

P. 104, 2.—EAevoive 

P. 104, 1. 12.—éyévero 
See C. Lt. p. 181. 

P. 105, 1. 2.—radra [et]éxovoa. Leg. mapedOoica, 
ef. C. p. 115, 181. 


Leg? 
Omit 


J. W. HEADLAM. 


In continuation of some remarks that appeared in 
the Classical Review for April I have jotted down 
some further notes on the language of the ’A@nvalv 

P. 14,1. 9. & re KAAwY duodoyeira. This 
Ionic use of éx with passive verbs is found now and then 
in Attic verse and prose, but nowhere in Aristotle. 

P. 16,13. ep) rAclovos morhoacdu. According to 
Eucken &c. occurs once only in 
Aristotle (Eth. 8. 10. 1160b 15) though it is found 
twice in the TMept dperav nal 

P. 19, 11. onpetov pépovor CFE. 6. 3. 
This phrase seems not to occur in Aristotle, though 
he might often avail himself of it. 

P.1912. ds &v amd Tov Keluevov. The 
Index A. gives three examples only of @s &v with a 

articiple. The first of these (An. Post. 1. 3. 22b 9) 
is essentially different, and &y has there its full 
force. The other two are in the Mep) axovorav and 
are moreover rather different from this. This has 
therefore no Aristotelian parallel. 

P. 32, 6. meuymorpla would properly be a és, and 
so it is in the Tep) apera@v Kal kaxi@v 1251b 25, the 
only passage cited in Index A. Cf. however the uses 
of wAeovetia and other words. 

39, 8. duoppovhaartes is not Aristotelian and seems 
to have no better sanction in Attic than its use by 
Xenophon. On the other hand it is a favourite word 
with Herodotus (cf. Classical Review for April p. 184 

). fynAdre in p. 52. 1. 18 seems to be another 
Herodotean word. 

P. 41, 3. dmouimetoOar is not found in Aristotle. 
&moulunors occurs in the Rhet. ad Alex. 1420b. 16. 

P. 42, 18. mpédrvaoyv, This form is cited from 
Herodotus, Hippocrates, a Smyrna inscription, &Xc. 
and seems to be another Ionism. 

P. 46, 3. mapwvdmor in this sense is given by L. 
and §. as belonging to Plutarch.. But @ wapwyviov 
hv @err2dds may well be an adscript. 

P. 49, 2. The Index A. gives odxf as occurring 
only in two passages of the Poetics. Vahlen however 
(Beitrége, p. 827) declares it to be much more 
frequent. 

P. 56,2. The Index A. gives Eth. 10. 6. 1176b 
15 as the only passage of Aristotle where opas abrovs 
= éavrods is used. It cites also one passage from the 
Rhet. ad Alex. In this treatise it occurs also p. 83, 
1, 7: p. 85, 1. 4: and elsewhere. 

P. 58,7. ev rats dvvdueowv. Demosthenes has 


‘ 
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év Buvduer, but Aristotle not even that. Cf. however 
Eth. 1, 5, 1095b 21 ev rais éfovelats. 

P. 61, 4. Aristotle follows the Attic 
writers in using the active voice of this verb, not the 
middle, for ‘ banishing.’ 

P.79, 1. 
usual word is 

P. 82,7. rovrwy xdpw. This retrospective sense of 
xdpw (which like €vexa usually looks to the 
future, and not like dd to the past) isnot common 
in any author and, so far as the Index A. and 
Eucken’s remarks on the word go, seems not to be 
known at all in Aristotle. But the distinction is 
often not noticed, and Aristotle may have the use 
after all. P. 61, 1.2 dv xdpu 6 véuos éré6n is perhaps 
prospective not retrospective : but it is hard to say. 

P. 89, 11. ody Toews rértapas. The rare 
use of tows = wdAtora with numbers seems not to 
oceur in Aristotle. 

P. 90, 1. 18, 8a rdxous is not found in Aristotle, 
though 6:2 raxéwyr is. 

P. 98, 4. kuplous elvat Oavarodvras. For 
with a participle the Index quotes only &moyng:(s- 
pevov mev yap KUpioy Set Td K.T.A., Pol. 
4, 14, 1298b 39, 36 (the same phrase repeated). 

P. 100, 2. amply Mavoaviay 7’ apinéoOa. 
% with an infinitive is read very doubtfully in one 
passage of the Metaphysics (Eucken, who seems 
wrong in thinking that an infinitive must be under- 
stood after mply # in another passage). mpiv with inf. 
‘haud raro in usu est.’ 

P. 102, 6. émwvoeiv, though a good enough Greek 
word, occurs only in the Mept «écpov. 

P. 104, 7. In like manner évorfoacda with ac- 
cusative occurs only in the MpoBAhuara, 

P. 124, 3. évrds tpiav évtds with numbers 
seems not to be Aristotelian. 

P. 145, 1. 8 év dind- 
(ovo. This does not fall strictly within the two 
eases in which Eucken allows 8¢ in the apodosis to 
Aristotle : but éav is after all only a slight variation 
upon ds dy, and after a relative Aristotle sometimes 
puts 8€ in the apodosis. 

mapavtixa in p. 29,1. 8 and the use of 84 with a 
superlative in p. 103, 1. 14 «dAdAcora 54 have been 
already pointed out by Mr. Newman as going against 
Eucken’s rules of Aristotelian usage. If Eucken is 
right in saying that Aristotle never uses an optative 
with a final conjunction after a past tense, but always 
the subjunctive, then p. 48, ll. 17-—19 karnyédpet...tva 
doeBhoaev &ua Kad yévowro ayevveis is of considerable 
importance. The subjunctive is however almost 
invariably in the treatise, and the writer, like Aris- 
totle, prefers dtws to ta in such cases. Eucken 
seems also to hold that Aristotle does not couple 
single words by re «al, unless they are infinitives or 
participles, But this rule can hardly be absolute. 
We have for instance marhp re xa) vids in Pol. 8. 6. 
1305b 8. Such passages therefore in our text as p. 
72,1. 4 8 7 "EgidArns Kal OcuioroxAjjs or p. 99, 1. 9 
KaAAiBlov re kat prove little or 
nothing, though substantives with their articles are 
perhaps thus coupled in our text more frequently 
than is Aristotle’s way, ¢.g. p. 140, 1. 4 8 Te &pxwv 
kal 6 Kal 5 mod€uapxos, p. 119, 1. 11, &e. 

It seems worth while to subjoin a list of some 
other words and phrases, less noticeable than those 
given above, which do not appear to be used by 
Aristotle. Such are airlay avarrew (p. 15, 1. 8): 
Braognueiv (p. 16, 1. 5. It occurs only in a fragment 
of énloxomos (p. 24, 1. 8. The verb is 
often used by Aristotle, but not in this sort of sense) : 
BpaBevew (p. 26, 1. 9): used absolutely 
(p. 28, 1. 14): bar (p. 42, 1. 1); xvapedw 


&AAov dBoAdv. Aristotle's 
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(p. 59, 1. 8): ayavas (p. 69, 1, 9): 
oiwrns (p. 77, 1. 9): (p. 106, 15 ‘re- 
solved not to make,’ Aristotle uses droyiryvooKey for 
‘despair’), The few technical terms, such as oup- 
Bovaeve (p. 84, 1. 9), avridlenows (p. 122, 1. 6) and 
others, are different in kind. 

In conclusion we may notice how far noticeable 
words and phrases that are common in Aristotle occur 
in this treatise, confining ourselves to such as are 
suitable to a historical and political work, and there- 
fore comparing mainly the language of the Politics. 
Mr. J. B. Mayor has noticed the absence of k&v ef 
and re pév...dre Another notable absentee is 
P. 72, 1. 7 dvnpebn nal 6 is 
the only place in which I have noticed it, and here 
it seems so inappropriate as probably to be wrong. It 
would therefore be unwise to restore it by conjecture 
to p. 29, 1. 12, &r or ér 5é (p, 42, 1. 3: p. 26, 1. 3), 
baws (p. 15, 1. 8: p. 35, 1. 4), oxeddy (p. 53, 1.9: p. 
80, 1. 1), Alay (p. 40, 1. 3), occur but seldom, od why 
aAAd pretty frequently, 1 have not noticed &pa, nor 
rolvuv, nor taxa, nor tows (except in p. 89, 1. 11, 
mentioned above), but they may possibly occur. 
Familiar phrases like Aéyw as éml 7d as 
GAnOas, ev Kepadralors, eiphodw, Set uh 
Odvew are missing. and are not 
found in their Aristotelian sense, though both occur, 
The verb mpoa:peto@a is found once (p. 75, 1. 11, 
where I think we ought to read rpof-yero for mponpeiro), 
Oewpetv occurs p. 27, 1. 4. Familiar verbs that seem 
altogether wanting are 
ueraBddrArc (but weraBorh 
is used), dpéyeoOat, Among substantives we 
miss or Tis mwoAttelas, mpoal- 
pets, moAlrevua, eldos or yévos (‘kind’), mapexBaois, 
bmepoxh, oxonds, Tih (‘office’: or is p, 32, 1. 17 an 
example? It is not clear that the word is not Solon’s), 
«owwvla (the verb occurs two or three times). There 
is a good deal about democracy, but we miss the 
technical terms éoxarn, TeAevTaia, &kparos 
Bnuoxpatia. Nothing is &romoy and no person or 
thing is either or padaos. 

I find on the other side nothing whatever that 
seems tome characteristic of Aristotle as distinguished 
from other writers. There are of course plenty of 
words that he uses (amod:ddvai, karacKevd ew, avierOa, 
Tapépyws, &c.), but, as far as | 
can judge, no word that has a distinct Aristotelian 
stamp. 

This statement of facts rests on two or three care- 
ful readings of the treatise. It is however possible 
that some errors as to the use of particular words have 
found their way intoit. A statement made by me in 
the Classical Review for April, p. 185, that the Index 
A. gives only one instance of és éros eimeiy from 
Aristotle (Act, iii. 5. 1009b 16) may here be sup- 
plemented by the remark that it occurs also in Ehet, 
i. 2. 1357a 25 and Pol. i. 2. 12526 9, and therefore 

robably elsewhere. In this matter the Index is mis- 
eading. 
HERBERT RIcHARDs, 


P. 48, 1. 19. d&yevveis. 

Is not a word required which will indicate the 
result of destroying their friends, as aceBhomev 
indicates the result of destroying dvacrious 

aodeveis is tolerably near the MS. 

P. 150, 1.6. vais. 

Mr. Kenyon suggested pvaAaxjjs in his note. The 
confusion between these words cccurs in the MSS. 
of Thucydides also: vi. 100 init., vi. 101 § 5, viii. 
92. § 4, and doubtless elsewhere. 

P, 152,1.7. rijs &e, 
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Comparing the emendations suggested on page 119, 
1, 8 and 1. 14 and the editor’s note on p. 149, 1. 18, 
I should propose éva éxdorns pvajjs. 

tov 7>\nod]uevo[y] will then require alteration : 
there appears not to be room enough for a word to 
have been erased in the MS. after jy[noo]uévoly] : 
yet imméwy is necessary. If imméwy qynoo- 
mévous were the original reading imméwy might be 
accidentally omitted in copying, from the similarity of 


the first letters of the next word [INHT |: then 
7 dv Hynoduev ov would be an obvious change after 


eva. 
J. R. WARDALE. 


The following emendations are proposed by M. 
Gennadios in ’Axpémodts for March 19 and subsequent 
numbers :— 

P. 2,1. 6. Supply rére or 7d apxaiov. 

P. 3, 1.9. It would be correct to say either rijs 
modtrelas wh OF TOY uh But 
the present reading is impossible. At any rate omit 
ol. 

Read 7d yevéo 

P. 6, 1. Read perhaps ’AvOecrn]piwv. 

P. 9,1. 2. Omit before nord (ovea. 

P. 9,1. 3. For yap read 8¢. 

P. . 5. Read 

. 7. For read perhaps ém 

P. . 8. Read eis Afyumrov Kdvwror. 

. 5. Read thy abdrhy aitlay apyny rhy 
apxhy 

P, 41, last line. Transpose after 
comparing p. 45, 1. 1. 

P. 49, 1. 8. Read raréoxev. 

P. 53, L 10. After oracid(ovres supply mpds 
TovTous OF TOUTwY. 

P. 72, 14. After qyeudva insert omovdaior. 

P. 77, 1. Read 
omitting the following rd. 

P. 103, ll. 21—23. For &pxew read apxhy, for én 
real for Snuokparhaavres 
read 

P. 106, 1. 13. Insert of before dAtyou. 

P. 125, 1. 1. Gennadios corrects (with Mf) évrds 
oradlwv. 

P. 125, ll. 6, 7. Gennadios thinks that it is im- 
possible for the Athenians to have spoken so lightly 
of the carrying off of corpses from the streets. Such 
a thing would be wap’ “AyyAos avextoy kal 
caddy. He suggests that cvvas may have been lost. 

P, 44, 1. 6. Gennadios thinks some such word as 
may be concealed under and that 
métpas is a gloss to explain it, and for éxéAevey 
he suggests exéAevoev pavas, 

P. 44, 1.10. For Se? read 

P. 41, 1. 7. Omit mpooxuvodyres as a gloss on 
Oavud(orvres, and for the latter cf Xen. Hell. i. 6, 
11. 
43, 1.9. For @O[eopots] read or évred- 
teow, 

P. 42,1. 13. For read MporbAaor. 

P. 112, 1. 6. Omit avayweéonew, and in like 
manner the second rowdvra in p. 148, 1. 10. 

P. 119, 1.5. Insert before 

P. 119, 1,12. Here and p. 123, 1. 17 read Nixas 
Nixév (with a capital). 

78, ll. 7, 8. For read for 
KaréAuge read karhvuce. 

P. 79,1. 8. Read mpds 7d rapautixa. 

P. 41, 1.9. For read 

P. 41, 1.14. For read 

P. 95, last line. Read duvacrelay abtrav. 

P. 96, 1. 2. Read éweriua. 

P. 106, last line but one. Read woAAd. 


Those which follow are taken from the *Epnuepis, 
March 20. 

P. 3, 1. 14. For read 

P. 11, 1. 9. For rerpaxoctovs kal éva read 
kar’ éviauTdv. 

P. 36, 1. 7. For mpocexexédounrro real mpoa- 
evyeyevnvTo. 

P. 48,1. 5. Read rhy 8 ody bAnv. 

P. 67 fin. For read 

P. 82, 1.7. mpooxdAnra. Read mpoxddnras. 

P. 93, last line. mpoxpirwy xiAlwv, Read 
ex xiAlwv, 

P. 98, 1. 4. For @avarodvras read 

P. 103, ll. 21—23. Read obx Saws 
oixelwy of kparhoaytes. 

P. 106, 1. 2. Insert after guaprdve. 

P. 120, 1. 9. Read rév re mpiduevov cat 8, Te by 
mplnrat 

P, 120, 1. 13. re[Aodvros]. Read re[Aevravros]. 

P. 125, 11. 6, 7. Read rods év rats bmd 
bxeTovs 


A review, chiefly historical, by Professor H. Weil 
has appeared in the Journal des Savants for April. 
He proposes to read évedrepov or vwbéorepoy for 
vewrepoy in p. 72, and for 
in p. 10. 


P. 19, 1. 8. For the use of moeiv cf. C.I.A, 4. 
Fase. 2, 27, b. (= Ditt. Syll. 13) v. 7, éav 8€ ms 
Adyov amapxerOa. 

P. 50, 1. 12. Cf. Isocr. 15, 232. 
ex THs TéAEws TGV TUpavywy, Teloas 
Tovs daveioa Tov Beod 
tév Te Siuov Karhyaye x.7.A. Does not this 
confirm the MS. reading edrépnoay xpnuarwv 

P. 64, 1. 9. Cf. [Dem.] 26, 6. ’Apiorelinv per yap 
diarpiBew Ews Hat. 8, 79. 
Aiyivns Suid. s.v. "Apioreldns, d:érpaper ev 
Aiylun puydv. Zéptou as abtoy ev mpeoBev- 
Kal tpirxiAlovs ovdey 
Tov mAovTou k.7.A. This 
circumstance explains the provision that henceforth 
persons ostracised were to reside outside Geraestus and 
the Scyllaean promontory. According to Plutarch 
(Cim. 17) Cimon when ostracised appeared at 
Tanagra. 

P. 65, 1. 7. Mr. Rutherford asks whether 
Tois mpdyuact is Greek. Isocrates (4, 
147) has @mophoas Tots mapodor mpdyuact. 

P. 67,1. 7. I was inclined to suspect the uncom- 
pounded verb AaBdyres before I perceived it to be an 
echo from Isoerates. Cf. 4, 72, 5, 62, 7, 7, 8, 30, 70, 
74, 104, 12, 103: he has mapadaBeivy tiv apxhy in 
4, 100, 8, 101, xaracyxeiv in 4, 102, 8, 126. Compare 
also 8, 95 éexphoapeda 
Tois mpayuaot With p. 92, 4 of this treatise, the use 
of wodrtixds and moditixa@s in 4, 79, 151, 9, 46, Ep. 
2, 3 with p. 39, 6, the account of Theseus in 10, 36, 
12, 129 with p. 105, 3, and Plut. hes. 25. 

P. 72, 1.13. kara yap robs TovTous cuvéerece 
und nyeudva txew add’ avtav 
mpocotavat Kiuwva toy MiAtiddov, vedtepoy Kal 
mpos thy ope 

There seems some corruption here. On p. 74 we 
read edSoxiuhoavros MepixAéous ore Katnydpnoe Tas 
Kiuwvos véos If the allu- 
sion here is to Cimon’s trial after the capitulation of 
Thasos, Pericles according to the writer was a young 
man in 464/3 B.c. How then can Cimon be called 
‘rather young’ in the period following the death of 
Ephialtes, ze. after 462/1 B.c.? This is even more 
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extraordinary than the presence of Themistocles in 
Athens in 462/1 B.c. May not vedrepoy bvra conceal 
a word or words alluding to Cimon’s absence from 
Athens whether on foreign service (Plut. Cim. c. 15, 
Per. c. 7), or in consequence of his ostracism ? Then 
the writer adds that he came back too late 
(xareAOdvra ?) to stay the tide of innovation, But I 
can suggest nothing that follows at all closely the 
ductus litterarum: veworl may have been the first 
word, Aristides 11. p. 203 D has an extraordinary 
story about Cimon : 67: wey Tolvuy els Tay Koppav 
ov8 ofos Kal Kiuwy éyéveto, of 
Ta matpGa aitG mapadoiva: méxpt 
méppw Tis ewitporo: waptupotaw: 
Kat apxaiov nyovvro. Cf. 111. p. 515, 8, 517, 
28 sqq., Plut. Cim. 4, 15. At first I fancied that this 
was the clue and that the right reading was vw6pdéte- 
pov byra and mpds Thy but then jyeudva 
is awkward and unnatural, and the example quoted 
in L, and S. for the comparative vwé@pdérepos is from 
Heliodorus: Plato only uses 

P. 80, 1. 8. 7H Xpwpévous. 
Cf. Aristides 119, 16, 11. p. 161 D. tH xpnard- 
Kal emenelas ev matpds dv tater TH Shu 
TH BE Kabelpyew Gmravtas Kal 
airoy éxew tbpavvos. Plutarch’s phrase is 
matpikhy éxovtes Kal mpds Tov 
(Nic. 2). Is not this due to a misapprehension on 
the part of Plutarch or the authority he was copying ? 
Certainly the natural interpretation of Plutarch’s 
words is ‘ having a hereditary affection.’ Cf. C.2.A. 
2,121, v. 8, bvres marpd[Oev pidr]or Tod Shuov, Vit. 
X. Or, 852, A. p. 94, 1, West. Avxodpyos Auxd- 
gpovos Bovtadys mapadaBay mapa éavtod mpoydvwv 
oixeiay madaod Thy mpds Toy Reiske’s 
Index to the Orators, s.v. matpirds. 

P. 91,1. 8. Cf. Aelian. V. H. 3,17. 
gicev AOnvalois (Swxpdrns) Tov oTparnyav 
Odvarov. 

P. 120, 1. 20. The supplement raraxvpot 8¢ is 
rightly condemned. A good commentary on the 
passage is furnished by C./.A. 4. Fase. 2, 58 a, 
(418/7 B.c.) v. 3 sqq. é]ime: elpkar 7d iepdy 
Kédpov NnAéws Kal tis BaciAns (Plat. 
Charm. 153 A) 7d Téuevos Kata Tas 
ouvypapas, of mwAntal Thy elpt[iv] 
be Téuevos 6 Bactdeds Kata [r]as 
tuvypapds . .. . Td dpyvpiov és thy elpxow aad 
Tov Tewévous elvat, mpatar Se Taira mply THvSE 
thy Bovdhy xiAlaiot Spaxuijor Exzorov 
kata Ta eipnueva. v.11 sqq.: TH wey 
TH Bovdt: 6 5& Bacircis 
kal of mwAntal Td Téuevos TH NnAéws Kal Tis BaciAns 
tas Evyypapas elkoot Tdv dE Owoduevov 
elpta tb ie[p]bv 7d Kédpov nat 7d NnAéws 
BaciAns tois éavtod TéAcow. av 
7d Témevos KaTa Thy éviauvTdy ExaoToV, KaTa- 
Barrérw Td apyipiov éevarns mpuraveias Tots 
amodéxrails], of amodéxTat Tay 
rapadiidvrwy Kata Toy 6 de BaciAeds eav 
mept rouTwy, tis Aiynidos mputaveias, ebOuvécOw 
Spaxujow. be thy iddv 
THs Tadppov em) Tiade THs amo- 
ddvra Td apyipioyv TG Soou empiaro. 
Thuulodwow, toy picOwoduevoy Téuevos Kal 
by avrevypaydrw 6 és Tov 
ToXov Kal Tos eyyunTas KaTa vdéuov KEiTAL 
(wept) trav Teuevav. v. 29—v. 38 the ‘lex locationis.’ 
Cf. E. Curtius, ‘Das Neleion in Athen.’ Sitzungsb. d. 
Ak. d. W. zu Berlin, 1885, p. 487 sqg. ‘he lease 
in this inscription is for twenty years, but in C.J... 
1, 283 (484 and 433 B.c.) we find ‘sacred land in 
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Rheneia’ leased for ten years. Cf. a Delian inscrip- 
tion of 250 B.c.: 5€ Kal Ta TA TOD 
eis ern kata Thy iepay ovyypapny (Homolle, 
Les Archives de UIntendance Sacrée a Deélos, p. 19, 
n. 1.) Similarly in 321/0 the deme Peiraeus lets 
rewevn for ten years (C.1.A. 2, 1059), and a lease 
of land for the same period is granted by a pparpla 
(7d kowdy Avadréwv C.I.A. 2, 600) in 300/299 Bc. In 
an inscription of 329/8 B.c. the BaotAeds is associated 
with other officials : "Ep. ’Apx. 111. 1883, p. 110 sqq. 
B. 29 [rav reuevav] & 5 of 
mapedpor of of Kat oi 
empeAntal tav] uvornplwv (Nebe, de mysteriorum 
Eleusiniorwm tempore et administratione, 1886, p. 25). 

P. 123, 1. 15. 7a mapadelyyara. Some light is 
thrown on the construction of a mapdSevyua or archi- 
tect’s plan (Hdt. 5, 62), by an unedited inscription 
from Delos belonging to the year 279 B.c. which is 
cited by Homolle, Les Archives de ? Intendance 


Sacrée a Délos, p. 13, n. 4: €is 7d mapdberyya Tod 
mpomvAou mivaxa iyopdcauey mapa Xpnoluov AFF. 
émoxevdoayts Toy mivara Ocodjuws KF, Aevedoaytt 


Tov mivaka aupotépw0ev EEF, The wood used for 
the rivat is also mentioned : rod polvixos Tod mepryevo- 


amd Tod mapadelyuaros. 

P. 123, ad fin. kal rijs worhoews TGV Kal TaY 
Tay eis Ta Mavabhvaa (7 BovAn) 
pera Tov Taulov tav Cf. 2, 
739, a fragment of the accounts of the taula: Tis Oeod 
in 334/3 B.c. v. 7 sqq. rade Exoue[v] xphuata 
eis Tas vix[as kal] Ta ] 
méuntns mpultavellas [mapa] taulov 
Are the oflicials mentioned in 729, v. 5, rav eipnuévwy 
ras vikas kal and in 740, v. 4, of 
én) mou[meia . . . . aipedévjres members of the 
Bovan ? 

The decree of Stratocles in honour of Lycurgus 
(Vit: X. Or. 852, c. p. 94, 14, W., C.L.A. 2, 240, 
C. Curtius, Philol. 24, p. 83 sqq.) suggests that they 
were not ; note 5€ aipedels Tov Shuov xphuara 
TOAAG auvhyayey eis Thy axpdroAw Kal 
xdopov, vinas Te dAoxXpuTos Touma TE 
kal apyupa kal xpucovy eis Exardy Kavnpdpous 
«.t.A. Compare also C./.A. 2, 162 (which is assigned 
by U. Kohler to 335/4 and contains fragments of a 
proposal or proposals moved by Lycurgus on the 
subject of the Panathenaea), Vit. X. Or. 841 D, p. 
60, 14, W., Paus. 1, 29, 16. Androtion, who held a 


_ similar commission (D. 22, 73, ’Avdporiwvos émipme- 


Aovmevov erorhOnoav, 78 *Avdpotiwy 
émoxevaorhs), was elected (D. 24, 177, aipedets em 
taidra), but the speeches against Androtion and 
Timocrates do not make it clear whether he was 
émmeAnrys during the year in which he sat in the 
Bovagh and C.1.A. 2, 74 which contained details on 
this point is unfortunately mutilated. For the fifth 
century ef. 1, 32 (about 435/4 B.c.), B. v. 2, 
Tas Ni{kas Tas xpuloas cal Ta oumeial, 4, Fasc, 2, 331 
e. 6. ’Emordtat toiv Nixa, Schol. Arist. Ran. 720. 

P. 134, 1. 8 mpdrepov pev obv Hy 
xetporovntds, Kal robs évdokorarous Kal morordrous 
kal yap ev Tals orhAas mpds cup- 
cal mpotevi[ac]s nad moArtelas ovTos avarypd- 

ETAL, 

The present tense, avaypdperat, though not cer- 
tainly wrong, is suspicious ; the last example of the 
name of the ‘Secretary of Prytany’ in the position 
described is in 3856/5, C.J.A. 11. 66 b. The writer is 
alluding to the practice of engraving the name of the 
secretary, With or without the name of the archon, 
at the head of the orAn, frequently in letters larger 
than those used in the rest of the inscription, Com- 
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re the following examples. C./.4. 1. 59 (the 

ecree conferring the citizenship on Thrasybulus in 
410/9) [Em &[p]xov[ros]. [AdBwv ex] 
Kndav éypayudreve. Then in smaller letters the usual 
form of praescript : [@ofev 7H] Bova Shuy. 
émpurdve|ve, AdBwv eypayydreve, 
rldn[s Fpxe. C.I.A. 1. 66, 6 
(an alliance concluded in 356/5) [T]payuareds Avalas 
A{v]o[. . . . evs]; then in smaller letters Suupaxla 
*AOnvalwy mpds Kerplrop[w roy @paxa olds 
mpds Avmmeov [Talova nal mpds 
TpaBlov roy ’Em) *EAmivov &pxo[ytos 
THs mpetns mputavelas, x.7.A. Bull. 
de Corr. Hell. 1888, p. 136: Kvu]8hvwp Kudhvopos 
eypayudreve; then in smaller letters 
*ABvdnvol mpdtevor Kad evepyéra: followed 
by the names and the usual praescipt, @oltev rH 
Bovajj, "EpexOnts éemput[dve]ve x.7.A.; the inscription 
is assigned by the editor to the first quarter of the 
fourth century. Sometimes the name of the secretary 
was placed at the foot of the decree but this is very 
rare: only two instances are known, one a decree 
granting mpotevia, assigned to the first quarter of the 
fourth century (Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1888, p. 170), 
the other an inscription of 394 B.c. (Revue Arch. 
1878, p. 119). 

I cannot discover this style in any inscription that 
can be placed with certainty between 356/5 and 
320/19. On the other hand there are clear examples 
of the omission of the secretary’s name. Thus C./..4. 
II, 109 is a treaty of alliance between Athens and 
Mytilene concluded in 347/6, and it has at the head 
the name of the archon only. The same is the case 
with C.I.A. u. 183, a decree of 332/1 conferring 
mpotevia (cf. Mitt. d. d. arch. Inst. in Ath, 1883, p. 
211, a mpotevia of 325/4 B.c.), and with 11. 179 b, a 
decree of 330 conferring either mpogevia or modrtela, 
Between 321 and 318 a new title appears, which has 
occasioned much discussion, that of the avaypageds, 
and the name of this official sometimes occupies the 
place which in the fifth century and part of the fourth 
was assigned to the secretary. Cf. C.J.A. 1. 191. 
*Avaypageds .... TloJAuxp[:to]u Aaumrmpeds. 
[Em Neal]xuov &px[ov]ros em ris *Av[ti0x]idos 
mlpuravelas x.7.A. 11. 299b. 
kpxovros pov, dvaypalpéws *Emixovpou 
olov. After 318 B.c. I have found no 
example of the presence of the secretary’s name except 
in the ordinary praescript. In view of the imperfec- 
tion of the evidence it would be rash to assert that 
between 329 B.c. and 321 B.c. the form described by 
the author of the Constitution of Athens was never 
used, but it is at any rate worth observing that the 
facts at present at our disposal do not confirm his 
statement. Two other points may also be noted in 
this connexion. The writer only mentions cvyuaxia, 
mpoteviat, moArreia:, but the name of the secretary is 
prefixed to C.J,A. Iv. Fase. 2, 27 b. (=Ditt. Syil. 
18), a fifth century (439 B.c. according to 
J. H. Lipsius) decree regulating the offerings of first- 
fruits at Eleusis. Secondly he says that ‘ formerly 
they used to elect to the office the most notable men.’ 
Here again the record is very defective. Between 
450 B.c. and 403 B.c. there are only about twenty- 
eight names certain (see Hille’s list, ‘De scribis 
Atheniensium publicis,’ Leipz. Stud. I. p. 240, for the 
names known up to 1878), although in this period 
and for some decades after the year of Euclid the 
secretary probably changed with the Prytany. Only 
one name in the list is familiar, "Ayipjios K[oAAvTeds] 
C.I.A. 1. 1 b. (404/3 according to Kohler), the last 
person in the world whom we should have expected 
the writer of this treatise to class among ‘the most 
notable and trustworthy’ citizens. The same inscrip- 


tion gives another name of interest, Knpicopay 
v. 20: he appears again in C.L.A. 1. 
652 as one of the raula: xpnudtwr rijs 
*Adnvdas wal trav Gedy for the year 398/7 
Bc. de. he was probably a ‘ Pentakosiomedimnus’ 
and perhaps would come up to our author’s standard 
of respectability. Cf. Isae. v. 5, 9, 12, and the 
genealogical tables in Schaefer, Dem. u. s. Zeit. 111. 
Beilage, 211 sqqg. C.L.A. 1. 309, a. v. 7 (which 
according to A. Kirchhoff may possibly belong to 
435/4 B.c.) contains the name Tid@[eos...:|. +. os: 
this might be the father of the famous Conon. For 
the fourth century down to 322 B.c. we have the 
names of a larger proportion of the secretaries, for it 
seems that the secretary ceased to change with. the 
Prytany somewhere between 368/7 B.c. and 363/2 B.C. 
(ef. C.I.A. 52 b. 52 ¢. with C.L.A. 1. 54, 55), and 
thirty-eight names are fairly certain. But there is 
no one ‘famous.’ In the year 378/77 KadAAlBios 
was secretary (C.J.A. 11. 17): 
he may have been like his father, a man of substance. 
His son Kngicopav was a member 
of the BovA} in 3483/2 (C.J.A. 11. 114); the Prytany 
secretary for this year KAedorparos Timoo@évous Aiyi- 
Ateds is probably the son of 5 AiyiAceds, a 
friend and partner of Phormio (Dem. 49, 31). The 
other secretaries of this period are, I think, personages 
totally unknown. 

P. 137, 1. 4 sqg. KAnpodor nal eis Sadrauiva 
&pxovra, wat eis TMei[pajéa dhulapx]ov, of ra Te 
Avovicia éxarépwht Kal xopnyovs Kabloraciy. 
The word is Are the letters 
clear in the papyrus? The facsimile here is almost 
illegible. That the state should appoint an official 
to superintend the éu TMetpace? is natural, 
for the festival was a SyuoteAhs éopth. Cf. 
ur. 741, A. a. (3384/3 B.c.) v. 6 Ato]vuciwy trav 
Met]palte? mapa Bowy]av HHH AF, d. v. 6, 


(331/0 B.c.). 

Avovuciw[y éu mapa] orparnyav.... 
But it is remarkable that the title should be dfuapxos. 
Peiraeus was not in the same position as Salamis. 
The latter was a kAnpovxia but Peiraeus was a deme 
and ‘demarchs’ were generally appointed by and 
responsible to the Snudrat. There is no evidence 
(apart from this passage) to show that Peiraeus was 
exceptional, except so-far as the activity of the 
‘demarch’ was restricted by the presence of dyopa- 
véuor and aoruvduc: and other state officials. The 
inscriptions give no help ; they simply speak of ‘the 
demarch.’ Cf. C.J.A. 11. 578 (middle of fourth 
century) v. 7—9. dvaypdya: Tov Shuapxov kal 
Taulas avtiypapa Trav cuvOnkay eis oTHANY 
Kal év Th a&yopG Tay Snuotay. These are the 
functions of an ordinary ‘demarch.’ C.J. A. 11. 589 
(first part of third century), v. 20, sqq. elva abrg 
mposdplay ev Ocdtpp 7a 
Atovicia 06 Kal abrots TMepasedor Kad 
5 Shuapxos eis 7d O€arpov Kabdmep Tods 
iepets kal rovs &AAous ols déd0Tar  mpoedpla mapa 
Tle:paréwy. This is a decree of the deme Peiraeus in 
honour of an Athenian citizen belonging to another 
deme. It might be suggested that in the days before 
Peiraeus was the port of the capital the Dionysia of 
the village were conducted by the head of the deme 
and that the old title (6quapxos) of the president was 
preserved in deference to local and religious senti- 
ment, when the state assumed the management of 
the festival. On this hypothesis Peiraeus had two 
Shuapxor, one an official appointed for the Dionysia 
with its dramatic performances, the other the usual 
head of ademe. But the two inscriptions quoted do 
not countenance such an explanation. 


W. Wyse. 
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P. 46, line 8. Read <of> xiAro. 

P. 47, line 8. As Thue. (vi. 56) has of cvvouw- 
poxdres perhaps we should read here cvywpordy for 
mohita@v, inserting od before woAAd@y as already sug- 


sted. 

P. 48, line 11. Read ob[u’ror (uévror) 

P. 50, line 8. It is no objection to Prof. Tyrrell’s 
reading re Kat edwarpidav that Athenaeus, 
Suidas and the Etym, M. have the same reading as is 
given in the text. All it proves is that they got 
the scolium from the present work, in an early copy 
of which the mistake probably arose. Similarly the 
mistakes in the text of Pollux make it almost certain 
that he got from the present work the distich on p. 
20. Of course the scolium should be printed in four 
lines, 

P. 58, last line. For ody &veme read avéveme. (For 
confusion between ov and @ compare p. 30 last line 
but one. ) 

P. 78, line 7. As this MS. suffersa good deal from 
lacunae I should read kai xpdévov pév twa < > 
wera 5¢ radra natéAvoeyv dv> KadAr- 
kpdrns. 

P. 84, lines 2,3. I think that ‘EAAnvoraulas may 
be right ; but I should cut out xa) that follows it, 
and I should also expunge of d:axetpiodow. The 
twenty ‘EAAnvorayta are then the ten usually so called 
with their ten rdpedSpo: (Gilbert: Staats. i. 236). The 
former, who have the actual administration of the 
moneys, are not to take part in the deliberations of 
the BovAy, though chosen from it. In line 6 mpo- 
xplvovras does not agree, as Mr. Kenyon appears to 
take it, with mdvras rovrous, but with the subject of 
aipeio@at, We are not told who make the mpéxpiois. 

P, 88, line 3, For ylyvnra: probably read éyylyvnrat. 
The words from érav to the end of the chapter are of 
course a direct quotation from a document, and per- 
haps should be so marked. For similar quotations 
ef. p. 95, line 1, p. 188, line 12. 

P. 93, last line. Read, I think, é« trav wevraric- 
xiAlwv. The mevraxio- would easily be lost, being 
written as an abbreviation. I prefer this, on the 
whole, to the correction mpoxpitwy xtAlwy because 
it seems that Theramenes and his party took their 
stand throughout on the constitution of the 5000, and 
left the oligarchs on the question of reducing the 
5000 to 3000. I note with pleasure that this ill-used 
statesman comes out the better for the new light this 
treatise gives us. In p. 77, line 15, and p. 78, line 
5, it would be tempting to read for ray érépwv, trav 
éraipe@v, were we not expressly told that Theramenes 
had nothing to do with the clubs. 

P. 101, line 10. Insert 8: before efxoot. 

P. 103, line 12. Perhaps arotavdvros yap <ov- 
Tou>. 

P. 121, line 1. I propose as a restoration mapadt- 
ToAlwy dv ev rabrn TH Ta Xphuara 
det Ta HAAG xwpls iva wh 
dpeldovras] that they may 
not call on men to poy up before the proper time. 

P. 122, line 12. For eiod-yovow read Sixd¢ovow. (I 
gather from Mr. Wyse’s note on p. 180, line 9, that he 
has anticipated this.) 

P. 122, last line but 5. For avd-yovor read 
*Eyxavya is the word used by Eustathius ; see Mr. 
Hicks’ note. 

P, 129, line 6. Perhaps ras padaas Sixas. 

P. 141, line 4. Perhaps read 4 xpdvov abtg 
[ris xopny]ias wh 7d 

P. 142, last line but 1. Perhaps 

mpos 8 ylyvera. 
E. 8. Toompson. 
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Atheniensium Respublica, c. 54.—In the current 
number of the Bulletin Hellénique, pp. 149-155, 
M. Homolle remarks that the inventories from 
Delos for 279 B.c. mention thirty of the cups that 
the Athenians gave every year, and twenty-three of 
the wreaths that they gave every four years, —assum- 
ing that two damaged wreaths in a box belonged to 
this set. And he also remarks that the inventories 
for 334 B.c., which come next in date, mention 
eleven of these cups and twenty of these wreaths, so 
that the last cup would have been given in 315 B.c. 
and the last wreath in 322 B.c. He argues that, as 
the Athenians certainly left Delos before 310 B.c., 
the cessation of their gifts after 315 B.c. is attribut- 
able to their departure and marks the exact date. 
But then one would like to know why there was not 
a twenty-fourth wreath for 318 B.c. 

The new treatise, I think, suggests thereason. It 
states that the Athenians held a festival at Delos 
every four years ; but adds parenthetically and every 
six years also, and then alludes obscurely to the 
archonship of Cephisophon in 329 B.c. Suppose 
that the interval was increased in 329 B.c. from four 
years to six: the twenty-second and twenty-third 
wreaths would then belong to 324 B.c. and 318 B.c., 
and would properly complete the series. And the 
supposition is not unreasonable ; for there is no other 
record of festivals at Delos every six years, and such 
festivals would presumably have been recorded, had 


they existed for any length of time. 
CrciL Torr. 


THE new ‘A@nvatwy MoAcrela contains (1st ed. 
61) the following reference to the ostracism of Xanth- 
ippos : 

Kal mp@aros wotpaxicdn Tav Tis Tupavvidos 
Edv@irm0s *Apippovos—on which the note says 
‘This ostracism of Xanthippos is not elsewhere men- 
tioned except in the extract from Heraclides quoted 
above in note on ch. 18.’ 

It has doubtless been already remarked that the 
case of Xanthippos is one of the only two instances 
of ostracism of which archaeological evidence has 
come down to us. In the excavations on the Akro- 
polis in the summer of 1886, there was found in the 
‘Perserschutt’ Kast of the Parthenon the fragment 
of a late black-figured vase on which is clearly in- 
cised the inscription 


ARRIDPONOS. 


Studniczka, who publishes this fragment in the 
Arch. Jahrb. 1887, p. 161, remarks that the frag- 
ment proves that the banishment of Xanthippos 
took place before B.c. 480, and states that this event 
is placed soon after the banishment of Aristeides, as 
shown by the Berlin fragment of the ’A@. Toa. in the 
Abh. d. preuss. Akad. 1885, p. 31. But this chron- 
ology is inconsistent with the evidence of the London 
papyrus. The mistake arose from a conjectural re- 
storation of the Berlin fragment in question. Diels 
supplies it thus : 

[xpa]ros ray [roovTwy ’Apioreldns] 
EdvOimmos. 
Whereas the actual text runs (p. 61): mparos worpa- 
rev Tis Tupavvidos ZdvOimmos Aplppovos- 
gre: pera TavTa Nixodhuov &pxovros.. . 
Avoid xov. 

Previously to this discovery, only one other instance 
was known of an ostracon which had been used for 
ostracism. This is the one published in Benndorf, 
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Gr, wu. Sic. Vasenbilder p. 50, pl. 29, no. 10, re- 
cording the name of MeyaxAjjs [‘Immo]xpdrous ’AAw- 
whose ostracism is also here mentioned (’A0. 
TloA. p. 60). It is inscribed upon a fragment of a 
black-glazed vase which seems to have been cut into 
a cireular form for this purpose. It was discovered, 
like the other, in the ‘ Aufgeschiitteten Boden’ on the 
E. side of the Parthenon, and doubtless, as Stud- 
niczka (ibid.) remarks, is to be referred to the 
ostracism of the uncle of Perikles. 

It is noticeable that both these ostraca are frag- 
ments of painted vases. If we may allow, what I 
believe to be the case, that Greek painted ware was 
primarily intended for solemn functions such as 
dedication at the tomb or temple, prizesin the sacred 
games, &c., and was in Greece at any rate rarely or 
never applied to ordinary uses as the crockery of 
daily life, we can easily understand that painted 
fragments would be specially appropriate in an 
emergency of this kind. The solemn character of 
the process of ostracism would have made it almost a 
religious function ; and it may well be that fragments 
of the peculiar dedicatory painted ware would be 
specially chosen for this function, as being also dis- 
tinguished from the ordinary ostraca. Millin, Peint. 


de V. ii. p. 122, describes a tomb near Bari which 
contained 155 fragments of — pottery ; out of 
which, however, only part of one vase could be re- 
constructed, and apparently all the fragments be- 
longed to different vases. He quotes the opinion that 
the tomb was that of a poor man who could not 
afford to buy whole vases. At any rate it shows that 
painted fragments were not without significance. 

In the similar method of banishment in use at Sy- 
racuse, the form of procedure was termed petalismos, 
because the name of the person against whom it was 
directed was inseribed upon petala, leaves of olive. 
A special distribution of painted ostraca would have 
in some degree checked plurality of voting by un- 
scrupulous tribesmen, as the painted fragments 
would be less ready to hand. After a general voting 
had taken place, the ostraca, like the broken vases of 
the temples, were probably all buried together ; and 
hence it is that, though at least 6000 votes were re- 
quired for each case of ostracism, and though pottery 
fragments are so durable, we have only as yet two 
examples of the ostraca of ostracism. Possibly some 
day excavation may reveal a favissa of this kind. 


C, 8. 


A CARTHAGINIAN AMBASSADOR MENTIONED IN A 
GREEK INscRIPTION At ATHENS.—In the note, ante 
. 242, this inscription is mentioned as though it 
were unpublished and unknown. It has been edited 
by Kohler in the C.Z.A. ii, 235 ; also by Dittenber- 
ger, Sylloge, 123, by Hicks, Manual, 142, and by 
others. Only one word is quoted, .odusAcas, and that 
is quoted wrong. The suggestion, that this word 
must refer to Bomilkar, had already been made by all 
the editors. And the emendation, a for 8, had 
already been rejected by Prof. Kohler on the ground 
that Bomilkar’s real name was Bod-Melkarth, so that 
the 8 is justified. Then M. Homolle’s paper is 
mentioned as though it were unknown ; and is quoted 
from the abbreviated report in the Rerwe Critique 
instead of the full report in the Revue Archéologique 
which was duly noted in the Classical Review for 
November, 1887, vol. i. p. 287. And M. Homolle’s 
argument is thoroughly misunderstood. He argued 
that the nominative of the word here was not 
Bodmilkas, representing Bod-Melkarth, but Iod- 
milkas, representing some such name as Ya‘ad- 
Melkarth ; and that the nominative of the word in 
the inscriptions at Delos was Iomilkas, representing 
this same name, not Jomilkos, representing Yekho- 

T. 


Melek. 
* * 
* 


Piaro Republic 532 B, (See Classical Review, Oct. 
and Dec. 1890. Vol. iv. pp. 357 and 480.) mpds 5é 
7a ev payrdopata Kai bvTwY.— 
Mr. Adam and Professor Campbell are inclined to ac- 
cept Nagelsbach’s emendation in the previous clause, 
Gduvaula BAéwew for én’ &duvaula BAérev. If this 
is right ought we not to accept the emendation 0éa 
for @efa, overlooked by Baiter, though proposed by 
Ast at least as early as 1820? This completes the 
restoration of the sentence to its natural form, Avots 
te...Kal Kal...mpds ev... 
aduvapuia mpds 5¢.,.0éa, If the construction 


NOTES 


mpos pavrdopuara Oéa seems strange it may be justified 
by theupreceding clause, in which Ta (@a dduva- 
is natural. . J. PALMER, 


Arist, Ranae, 1433. 
pdAwora Agovta wh ’v TpEpery, 


Read H. Ricwanps. 
* * 
* 


Hor. Ep. I. ii. 31.—This line at present stands : 
ad strepitum citharae cessatum ducere curam. 


V. reads somnum, and Bentley has supported this, 
conjecturing cessantem. Even then the line is un- 
satisfactory as it brings into prominence to the exclu- 
sion of every other feature the special characteristic 
of the Phaeacians that they were fond of sleep. But 
in Homer Odyssey viii. 248 the banquet is one of 
their favourite pursuits, and in Odyssey ix. 7 Odysseus 
says that he cannot conceive a greater joy than when 


Sarruudves dvd Sdpar’ do.dov. 


On the strength of these quotations I would suggest 
that Horace wrote cenam ; with this either Bentley’s 
cessantem might be read or cessanti agreeing with 
cui in the previous line. A. 8, 0. 


* * 
* 


Ov. Rem. Am. 207 (Classical Review v. p. 95).— 
Mr. Palmer proposes ‘ amite,’ for ‘ alite.’ He thinks 
it not inconceivable that Horace wrote ‘dmite lévi.’ 
I confess Ido. But what is the difficulty of ‘alite 
capta’? Surely a decoy bird previously captured is 
useful in catching its congeners. 

E. D. S. 


* * 
* 
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Ovip, 7rist. III. xi, 33—36, 


Omnia vera puta mea crimina, nil sit in illis, 
quod magis errorem quam scelus esse putes : 
pendimus en profugi—satia tua pectora !—poenas 
exilioque graves exiliique loco, 

In this passage Mr. S. G. Owen, whose admirable 
work on the Tristia I cordially appreciate, seems to 
have been led by Merkel into making a curious slip. 
This appears not only from his putting a colon after 
putes (where Merkel’s text has a full stop), but from 
the note in his smaller edition, where sit is made apo- 
dosis to puta, This would give a meaning exactly 
the opposite of what Ovid could have intended: 
: Speen all the charges against me true, there 
wo be none of them you could consider error 
rather than crime’! All the passages cited by Mr. 
Owen in the introduction to his eiition of Book 1. 
(pg: 1) show that Ovid would have said that ald was 
error and nothing crime: e.g. Trist, 11. vi. 25— 

nullum scelus est in pectore nostro 
principiumque mei criminis ev7or habet. 


To put a note of interrogation at putes would give 
but a weak sense, and to read guin for quod in line 
84 has little support from one MS. (V) which has 
qui. The best remedy is to put a comma at putes, 
taking the whole — as protasis, to which pen- 
dimus...poenas is apodosis :—‘ Suppose all ‘the accu- 
sations against me true, suppose that none of them 
can be palliated as an error rather than a crime, still 
I am suffering punishment in my exile severe enough 
both in the fact and ‘place of my banishment,—glut 
your resentment. ‘My fate might move even a hang: 
man’s tears. You alone think me not crushed 
enough, 

The only peculiarity is that the two members of 
the protasis have different moods, —puta and sit. But 
sit is equivalent to puta esse, and the sequence of the 
indic. pendimus is illustrated by A.A. iii. 594 

8 crtes tolle, senescit amor, a passage referred to by 
Mr. Owen. P. SANDFORD. 


THE EXILE oF JUVENAL.—One of the ‘ Vitae’ of 
Juvenal (iv. Diirr) and one of the scholia to vii. 92 
state that Juvenal was exiled to the ‘Scoti.’ The 
words of the first are ‘ sub honoris praetextu fecit eum 
— militis contra Scotos, qui bellum contra 

omanos moverant.’ The scholiast’s words are : quod 
Traianus sic ultus est, ut ipsi Iuvenali daret prae- 
posituram belli (‘Galli’ cod.) Scotici...ubi cotidie 
incursus Scotorum est. It seems worth pointing out 
that the natne Scoti was never given to the Scoteh at 
all until the tenth or, at the earliest, until the end 
of the ninth century A.D. ; proofs of this may be 
found in Skene’s work Celtic Scotland ad. init., and in 
Zeuss’ Die Deutschen und ihre Nachtbarstimme $ in 
fact the statement is a truism, I believe, to all Celtic 
scholars. Assuming even for the authors of the 
allegation that Juvena] was sent against the Scoti, a 
date as late as the tenth century, and assuming that 
they had cognisance of an older ‘Vita’ in which 
Juvenal was alleged to have been sent to the Cale- 
donians, it seems highly improbable that they should 
have altered the name of the classical Caledonians 
into the novel name of Scots, the Irish immigrants into 
Scotland. This circumStance seems to me consider- 
v1 to weaken the evidence that Juvenal was ever 
exiled among the Scotch ; though 1: believe, with 
Friedlinder, that he not improbably in the course of 
his military service as a young man may have visited 
them. 3 A. SrroNG. 

University Coilege, 
Liverpool. 
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In Wilkins’ recent Roman Literature Primer the 
following statement occurs (p. 35): ‘The best author- 
ities now assign as the year of his (Lucilius’) birth 
that following the death of Ennius (168 B.¢.).’ 

The most recent and best authorities with which I 
am familiar (e.g. Teutfel, Ges. d. rim. Lit.® p. 235 
(1890), Schanz, Ges. d. rém. Lit. p. 90 (in Miiller’s 
Handbuch vol. viii.), and Ribbeck, Ges. d. rém. 
Dicht. i. p. 227) and all journals and publications I 
have been able to consult give only the date 180 
B.c. (Moritz Haupt’s plausible conjecture, J.J. 102, 
72, 365, as contrasted with that given in Hieronymus, 
147 B.c.). 

What are the authorities to which reference is 
¢ WILLARD: K, CLEMENT. 

Onitérsity of Michigan. 


* 

THE DANGER OF QUOTING FROM MEMORY.—Per- 
haps few men have a better stored memory than 
Archdeacon Farrar, but it would be a relief to some 
of his readers if he would either take the trouble to 
verify his references himself, or see that it was done 
by some one else. The following are only a selection 
from a long list of inaccuracies, not including mere 
misprints or wrong figures, noticed in a cursory 
perusal of his edition of the Book of Wisdom in the 
Speaker's Commentary. It is difficult to understand 
how the General Editor could have failed to correct 
some of them. 


Pp. 426, 477. ‘Corpus onustum 


Hesternis vitiis animam [animum] quoque praegravat 
una, 

Atque affigit hwmi [humo] divinae particulam aurae.’ 


. 432. The ‘well-known and exquisite’ line of 
oschus, efSoues paxpdy arépyova vhyperov 
voy, is not so well-known but that it isquoted with 

the substitution of for vhyperov ! 

‘P. 482. ‘ Non [Neu] desint epulis rosae 

Nee [Neu] vivax apium.’ © 

P. 443. The niost famous line of Persius, one of 
the most famous lines indeed in all literature, ‘ virtu- 
tem videant intabescantque relicta,’ is actually as- 
signed to Juvenal ! 

P. 445. ‘Nec magis expetenda [beata] vita si sit 

longa quam si sit [omit ‘ sit’] brevis.’ 

P. 451. ‘Haee habui [habeo] quae edi, quaeque 

exsaturata voluptas [lubido] 
Hausit ; at illa manent [iacent] pulera 

{multa] et praeclara relicta.’ 

‘Matri longa decem twlerant [tulerunt] 
P. 489. Fumificisque' locum mugitibus 
fimplevere]. 

P. 495. ‘The ‘odinm humani generis’ which was 
charged against Christians (Tac. Ann. xv. 44) is made 
a charge against Jews as given in Tac. Hist. v. 5. Mt 
should be ‘adversus omnes alios hostile odium.’ 

-P. $01.‘ Sanguineis ebuli guétis [bacis] minioque 

rubentem.’ 

P. 522. The famous lines of Vergil on Lucretius, 
‘felix qui potuit &e.,’ are attributed to Lmcretius 

P. 533. Rugosum piper et pallentis grana cuminis 


P. 459. 


[cumini]. 
P. 448. ‘A silent bar of judgment in himself.’ 
P. 521. ‘A silent court of justice in his breast.’ 
~The latter is, for once, correct. But how come: 
this variation 
Tennyson’s delicate verse indeed is particularly 
badly treated: 
P, 427. ‘ rolls [roll] from soul to soul 
And lives [grow] for ever and y" ever.’ 
x 
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P. 451. ‘Some dolorous message lownd [knit] 
beneath [below].’ 

But Browning fares little better : 

P. 450. ‘It is the echo of time, [;] and he whose 


heart 
Beat first beneath a human breast [heart], 
whose speech 
Was copied from a human tongue can 
never 
Recall whan he was living, and [yet] knew 
not this.’ 
P, 452. ‘The whole heaven [sky] grew his targe, 
With the Sun’s [sun’s] self for visible 


While an arm [Arm] ran across, 
Which the earth heaved beneath like a 
breast 
Where the wretch was close [safe] pressed 
[prest].’ 
P. 477. vee a popular hymn must be misquoted : 
‘Here in the body pent 
Afar [Absent] from Him I roam.’ 


: P. 480. ‘The Christian Year’ shares the same 
ate 
‘’Twas but a [one] little drop of sin 
We saw this morning enter in ; [,] 
And lo! at eventide a [the] world is drowned !’ 
Rebecea’s hymn in Jvanhoe is sadly mangled : 


P. 483 (ef. p. 525)— 
‘By day along the astonished saads [lands] 
The cloudy [clouded] pillar guided slow ; 
By night Arabia’s crimson [crimson’d] sands 
Returned the fiery column’s glow.’ 
And, lastly, for the less distinguished authors : 
P, 523. * Strong [stone] walls do not a prison 
make. 
P. 460. On mother’s [parent] knees a naked, new- 
born child, 


Sad thou did’st weep [Weeping thou sat’st] 
while all around thee smiled.’ 


G. E. JEANS, 


THE HARBOURS OF CARTHAGE. 


Soutuwarp of the citadel of Carthage 
there are two large ponds in the low ground 
between the hill and the shore. The 
northern pond is somewhat in the shape of 
a crescent, The southern pond is roughly 
oblong in shape, and is now traversed by a 
dam carrying a road. According to all re- 
cognized authorities these ponds represent 


‘the harbours of Carthage. The northern 


pond was originally circular, with a circular 
island in the middle, and formed the harbour 
for the fleet. The southern pond was 
originally rectangular, and formed the mer- 
cantile harbour. There was a canal between 
the two harbours, and another from the 
mercantile harbour to the sea. That is the 
accepted theory. 

The fullest account of the harbours occurs 
in Appian’s narrative of the siege and cap- 
ture of the city by the Romans in 146 Bc., 
and this narrative is probably compiled from 
the lost writings of Polybios, an eye-witness. 
The principal passage runs thus, viii. 96 :— 
‘The harbours were in communication with 
each other, and there was an entrance to 
them from the sea, seventy feet in width, 
which they closed with iron chains.1 As 
for the first harbour, that was devoted to 


. merchants, and in it there were moorings, 


! Appian elsewhere speaks of the harbour, though 
he here describes two harbours : but that is only with 
reference to the entrance from the sea, viii. 121, or 
attacks from outside, viii. 124; so he there means 
the outer harbour. 


ARCHAEOLOGY. 


meiopara, of various kinds in abundance, 
As for the inner harbour, there was an 
island in the middle; and both the island 
and the harbour had been apportioned 
into large slips, xpymiow peydAas 
These slips were covered with docks, con- 
structed for two hundred and twenty ships, 
and stores above docks, for the oars 
and rigging of thi r-ships. And there 
were Ionic columnS*In front of the houses 
for the ships, two in front of each, turn- 
ing the appearance of the harbour and 
the island into the image of a portico. On 
the island a cabin had been constructed for 
the admiral. And the island lay opposite 
the entrance, and had been raised to a great 
height ; so that the admiral could observe 
everything approaching by sea, while the 
appearance of things within was not clearly 
perceptible by persons thus approaching. 
Indeed, the docks were not completely visible 
to merchants on actually entering port ; for 
there was a double wall round them, and 
channels, 7vAa, which carried the merchants 
from the first harbour into the city without 
passing through the docks.’ 

Thus there were docks for 220 ships in 
the inner harbour, some on the land around 
and some on the island. According to the 
late M. Beulé’s measurement of the walls 
in and around the northern pond, the inner 
harbour and its island were respectively 
3350 ft. and 1092 ft. 6 in. in circumference, 
thus affording a frontage of only 4442 ft. 6 
in. at most. The docks must have been 
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rebuilt after the fire of 368 B.c. — for 
Diodoros says that this destroyed the docks, 
xv. 73—and they may therefore be compared 
with the Athenian docks of similar date which 
were unearthed six years ago in making that 
execrable esplanade at Zea. These docks 
lie side by side in a row, and are approxi- 
mately 19 ft. 5 in. in width with intervals 
of 1 ft. 11 in. between them. A frontage 
of 4695 ft. 3 in. would be needed for 220 
docks of this width. Now, Strabo says that 
the island at Carthage was circular, xvii. 3, 
14. On a circular island docks could not 
have continuous frontage towards the water 
unless they diminished in width towards the 
centre of the island.. These docks are of 
the same width throughout, and about 150 
ft. in length. On a circular island such 
docks would abut on a circle about 150 ft. 
inside the shore ; and the number of docks 
on the island would be limited to the num- 
ber that could abut on this circle. As the 
circumference of the island would exceed the 
circumference of this circle by about 150 x 
2m or 942 ft. 6 in., this extent of frontage 
would necessarily be wasted. Therefore, if 
the docks at Carthage were of these dimen- 
sions, the inner harbour had a frontage of 
about 5638 ft. at least. So, unless the docks 
at Carthage were much smaller than the 
docks at Athens, the pond cannot represent 
the harbour. 

These Athenian docks are divided by lines 
of columns ; and apparently they were 
roofed in pairs, for the columns are spaced 
differently in alternate lines, as if to carry 
different weights. According to Appian, 
the houses for the ships at Carthage each 
had two Ionic columns in front, which col- 
lectively formed a portico. Probably, then, 
the Carthaginian docks were roofed in pairs 
and divided by lines of columns; the last 
column in each line being incorporated in a 
colonnade along the front. 

The harbours cannot be represented by 
the ponds unless they were artificial harbours 
created by excavation. Vergil certainly says 
in the ‘ Aeneid,’ i. 427, that the first settlers 
at Carthage excavated harbours :—hic portus 
alii effodiunt. And the Servian commentaries 
on this passage interpret portus effodiunt 
as Cothona faciunt, and add Carthaginienses 
Cothone fossa utuntur, non naturali portu: 
thus applying the poet’s words to the Cothon, 
and stating as a fact that the Cothon was an 
artificial harbour created by excavation. But 
Festus says Cothones appellantur portus in 
mari interiores, arte et manu facti: and arti- 
ficial harbours in the sea are necessarily 
formed by piers. 
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The Cothon was unquestionably the outer 
harbour at Carthage. When Festus uses 
the word interiores in his explanation of 
Cothones, he seems to be referring to a 
harbour enclosed by the sea rather than a 
harbour inside another: and there is no 
further authority for the current statement 
that the Cothon was the inner harbour. In 
one passage, xvii. 3. 14, Strabo unaccount- 
ably describes the island in the inner harbour 
as the Cothon, if the reading be not corrupt ; 
but afterwards, 15, he speaks accurately of 
the mouth of the Cothon in mentioning the 
entrance which Appian describes in detail as 
the mouth of the outer harbour, viii. 121, 
cf. 96. Appian states here, 121, that this 
entrance was not very far from the land, ot 
mavy Toppw and the statement is 
wholly inexplicable unless this entrance 
really was some distance from the land and 
therefore between two piers. 

The term Cothon is never applied to any 
harbour away from Carthage save the 
harbour of Hadrumetum, but is applied to 
this harbour four times in the ‘ Bellun 
Africanum,’ 62, 63. That certainly indicates 
some resemblance between this harbour and 
the Cothon at Carthage. The former harbour 
of Hadrumetum is just to the north of the 
present city of Susa on the eastern coast of 
Tunisia. Its northern and southern sides 
are formed by two straight piers, still in fair 
condition. And its eastern side was formed 
by another pier. This is still above water 
at several points towards the southern end, 
and just awash in the middle ; but has been 
swept away towards the northern end where 
the sea is heavier. Still, in rowing round in 
a boat, I have seen enough of the ruins 
below water to feel certain of the original 
form. This pier made a curve with the 
convex face to seaward. ‘Thus, if the 
Cothon at Carthage really resembled this 
harbour, it must have been formed by piers ; 
and perhaps by straight and curved piers 
combined. Now, Appian mentions incident- 
ally in his narrative of the siege, viii. 127, 
that there was a square part of the Cothon 
and a round part of the Cothon. 

The harbours of Utica very probably re- 
sembled those of Carthage. But Utica is 
no longer by the sea, and the former promon- 
tory is now a tongue of land extending 
eastward from the hills into a marshy plain. 
The current topography is based on the 
assumption that the former coast-line is 
marked by the edge of the marsh. But 
that assumption is clearly erroneous, for the 
marsh runs right into the orchestra of the 
theatre, and therefore overlaps the former 
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coast-line. And apart from that.assumption, 
there is nothing to suggest that the sea ever 
ran into the alleged harbour, This is a large 
hollow, rectangular in form and unquestion- 
ably artificial, with the ruins of a great 
building on a hillock in the middle; and 
might fairly pass for an ancient harbour, 
created by excavation, with an Admiralty on 
an island in the middle, as at Carthage. But 
there is a similar hollow by the shore at 
Carthage just below the lesser cisterns, with 
the ruins of a similar building on a hillock 
in the middle; and an_ inscription of 
Antoninus Pius has, been found here—fac- 
simile in the ‘Revue Archéologique’ for 
1887, vol. x. p. 170—showing that these are 
the ruins of the baths. Those ruins at 
Utica must therefore represent the baths, 
the hollow representing a precinct like those 
around the principal baths at Rome. And 
there is an end of the alleged harbour ; for 
nobody can deny that both ruins belong to 
buildings of the same design and date. As 
there is no other hollow on this tongue of 
land to indicate a harbour created by excava- 
tion, the harbours of Utica presumably were 
formed by piers. 

The balance of evidence is clearly against 
the statement of the commentators that the 
Cothon at Carthage was an artificial harbour 
created by excavation, But. the . inner 
harbour may have been wholly or partly ex- 
cavated, although the outer harbour was 
formed by piers. And Vergil probably had 
some ground for saying that the first settlers 
at Carthage excavated harbours. , 

The entrance to the outer harbour at 
Carthage was near the tongue of land 
dividing the lake of Tunis from the sea ; 
for Appian says that the Romans threw out 
a pier from this tongue of land to block the 
entrance, viii. 121. The entrance faced 
southward ; for Appian’s statement that the 
entrance faced westward, viii. 121, goes with 
his statement that the tongue of land 
runs westward from the promontory, 
viii. 95, and the tongue of. land really 
runs southward. The entrance was in the 
sea to the east of the tongue of land and 
not in the lake to the west ; for Appian says 


that the Romans carried their entrenchments | 


across the promontory from sea to sea, viii. 
119. The outer harbour therefore lay along 
the eastern coast of the promontory, with 
its entrance at its southern end near the 
tongue of land at the south-east corner of 
the promontory. Appian says, that the 
fortifications made an angle towards the 
tongue of land in bending round from the 
wall of the citadel to the harbours, viii. 95. 


Southward of, the citadel the ground is 
nearly leyel, with a solitary hillock a little 
way behind the southern pond; and pre- 
sumably this hillock, was selected for the 
angular point. as the strongest position 
available, Changing their direction here 
from southward to eastward, the fortifications 
would then reach the shore in the neighbour- 
hood of the extensive, ruins of an ancient 

ier opposite the dam, agross the pond. 

here are similar ruins in the sea further 
northward where the level shore is first 
broken by a headland ; and from this head- 
land the hills sweep back in a quadrant to 
the summit of the citadel on the south. 
Appian says that the square part, of the 
Cothon and the round part of the Cothon 
were on opposite sides of that harbour, viii. 
127. Possibly, then, the square part, 
tetpdywvov, was on the south side and con- 
tinued the line of fortifications which formed 
the angle, ywvia, while the round part, 
mepipepes, Was on the north side and con- 
tinued the curve of the hills. The distance 
between these piers is nearly a mile and a 
half, whereas both ponds together are little 
more than half a mile in length. ana 

When the Carthaginians saw, that the 
entrance to the outer harbour would be 
blocked by the pier which the Romans were 
throwing out from the tongue of Iand, they 
made a new entrance on the opposite side of 
the harbour and sent their fleet through this. 
During an action some ships fouled at the 
entrance and blocked the others out; so 
these others took refuge at a pier in front 
of the wall. This was a very spacious pier, 
where merchants displayed their goods ; and 
it was now defended by a transverse stock- 


_ade.! The Romans tried to force this stock- 


ade to establish themselves on the pier and 
thence attack the harbour, and they brought 
battering-rams to bear; but the Carthagi- 
nians burnt these in a sortie, wading hither 


with their torches. since the sea was too 


shallow here for ships. In this affair the 
Romans used their cavalry. Eventually 


they forced the stockade and constructed a 


work on the pier exactly opposite the wall, 
and put four thousand men in this work to 
pelt the Carthaginians on the wall with 
missiles. They took the city at last by cap- 
turing the wall round the Cothon, surpris- 


1Appian styles this stockade maparely:oua and 


indifferently. Thus he. says, viii. 123, 


maparelxiopa €remolnro, and then,, ’x rou 
tos &meudxovro, without any previous notice of a 
diarelxicua. So’also he says, viii. 124, xpiots ody Td 
maparelxicua TUmTwY, wépos KaréBader, saying 
afterwards, viii. 125, 7d d:amertwxds Tod 
Tos 
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ing the round part of the Cothon easily 
while they were threatening the square 
part.—The position of this pier has to be 
determined from’these statements in A ppian’s 
narrative, viii. 121, 123—125, 127. The 
current opinion is that yaya here means a 
quay along the shore; but it never means 
this elsewhere. One end of the pier 

touched the shore, for the Romans used 
' battering-rams against the stockade across 
this end; andithe water here was shallow 
enough for men to wade and too shallow 
for ships: but from the shore the 
pier ran out into deep »water, for the ships 
moored to this;pier stern on, és 7d 
The 
pier was outside the outer harbour, for 
the ships moored there when they were 
blocked out, daopia Amévos: but it was 
adjacent, for it was reckoned a good 
base for attacking this harbour, evxaupov 
TOD Awevos. The pier being in 
front of the wall, zpd .rod re{xous, the wall 
defended something behind: and as the 
Romans used this base'for attacking the 
outer harbour simply as a base for attacking 
the wall, this harbour presumably was 
behind the wall. .If so, the wall here was a 
portion of the wall round .the Cothon. 
When the Romans took the city by captur- 
ing that wall, their principal attack was on 
the square, part of: the Cothon, and they had 
not established themselves in force anywhere 
near the harbour except on this pier ; so the 
pier. was, probably next the square part. of 
the Cothon. . And unquestionably the , pier 
was on.the south side of the harbours, for 
the Romans used cavalry in the affair at the 
stockade, and their cavalry could not have 
passed the headlands on the north. All 
this suggests that on the south or square 
side of the outer harbour or Cothon there 
was originally a narrow pier running out 
from the shore to the entrance and ccn- 
tinuing the line of the fortifications, and 
that this pier was afterwards widened to 
ullow ships to discharge there without enter- 
ing port ; this extension forming the , yopa 
in question. That view would be untenable 
if there were evidence that the Romans com- 
pleted the pier which they were throwing 
out from the tongue of land to block the en- 
trance here, for in the action the ships must 
have crossed the line of the new pier to 
reach a pier between the entrance and the 
shore. But there is only Appian’s state- 
ment,: viii. 123, that some ships fouled at 
the entrance and the others thereupon went 
alongside that pier -because they could not 
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get into harbour, dzopia Amévos, and that is 


ambiguous. It certainly may mean that the 
ships fouled at the new entrance and that 
the old was blocked already ; but it may only 
mean that they fouled at the old entrance 
and that the others moored just outside to 
wait for them to clear, rather than go right 


round to the new entrance with the enemy 
in pursuit. 


The ruins in the sea in front of 
the southern pond certainly belong to a re- 
markably spacious pier. 

The outer harbour consisted of what Ap- 
pian terms the ‘first harbour’ and the 
‘channels,’ and nearly surrounded. the inner 
harbour ; for he says that the first harbour 


‘opened on the sea, that the inner harbour 


was occupied by the docks, and that the 
channels carried the merchants from the 
first harbour into the city without passing 
through the docks, viii. 96. Three passages 
may be cited to show that mvAa can 
mean channels :—Aischylos, ‘Prom.’ 729 ; 


‘Euripides, ‘Iph. Aul.’ 803 ; and Strabo, iii. 


5. 5, eiting Pindar. And the following 
statements of Diodoros and Plato will show 
that the term conveys this meaning here. 
Diodoros states that the harbour named 
Charmuthas on the east coast of the Red 
Sea was ‘altogether very like the harbour 
designated Cothon at Carthage,’ iii. 44, 
apparently taking the statement from the 
lost work of Agatharchides. The context 
shows that Charmuthas harbour was in the 
neighbourhood of Sherm Yenbo’ in 24° 9’ N, 
and there are two reasons for identifying 
them. Firstly because Diodoros says that 
Charmuthas harbour ‘far surpassed the rest 
in its convenience,’ while the ‘Red Sea 
Pilot’ says that Sherm Yenbo’ is ‘incom- 
parably the best harbour on the coast be- 
tween Ras Muhammed and Jiddah.’ Secondly 
because Diodoros mentions an island in 
Charmuthas harbour, while the Admiralty 
chart marks an island in Sherm Yenbo’, but 
none in any other harbour thereabouts. 
Now the chart shows a narrow entrance 


from the sea, two creeks diverging right and 


left, and then an island in the central creek ; 
in fact, a harbour opening on the sea, an 
inner harbour with an island, and two 
channels branching from, the first harbour. 
Then Plato narrates the following legend in 
the ‘ Critias,’ 113. d; 115. e—116. a; 117. 
d, e. Poseidon made three vast trenches 
round the hill where he dwelt with Cleito in 
Atlantis, so that the hill .became an island 
surrounded by two belts of land and three 
belts of water; and he made the island 
and the belts precisely circular. Many 
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generations afterwards his descendants 
cut a great canal from the outer belt 
of water to the sea, and used this belt and 
the canal as a mercantile harbour. They 
also cut canals through the belts of land, 
and used the inner belts of water as har- 
bours for their fleet; excavating double 
houses for the ships around the island and 
the belts of land. And they built a broad 
road across the belts to reach the island. 
Thus Plato here describes a harbour open- 
ing on the sea, a double inner harbour with 
an island, and two channels branching from 
the first harbour. He states that this inner 
harbour was for the fleet and contained the 
docks, with double houses for the ships all 
round, while the first harbour and the chan- 
nels together formed the mercantile harbour. 
And he adds that the island and its sur- 
roundings were precisely circular. Now 
Strabo terms the island at Carthage, xvii. 
3. 14, ‘a little circular island surrounded by 
a waterway with docks on either side in a 
ring.’ According to Diodoros, xv. 73, these 
docks were burnt in 368 B.c. ; but the war- 
ships were not burnt in the docks, as was 
reported, and two hundred of them soon 
afterwards surprised and overpowered a 
Syracusan fleet of a hundred and thirty 
ships. So Plato was likely to hear much of 
the Carthaginians and their harbours when 
he went to Syracuse in 367 B.c. And his 
description of the fabled harbours of 
Atlantis agrees so singularly with the state- 
ments of Appian and Diodoros and Strabo 
about the harbours of Carthage, that it 
must really be based on accounts of those 
harbours ; and will therefore go to prove 
that the mercantile harbour extended up 
channels on each side of the inner har- 
bour. 

The inner harbour, then, was nearly 
surrounded by the outer harbour: but 
there is nothing to show whether it was 
formed by piers within the outer harbour, 
or lay inland in a hollow with branches of 
the outer harbour in similar hollows on each 
side. The statements of Plato and Vergil 
certainly indicate that some excavations 
were made for harbours in very early times 
at Carthage ; and possibly the first settlers 
thus converted some natural creeks into 
harbours which afterwards were incorporated 
in those of the sovereign city. 

When the Romans destroyed Carthage, 
they assuredly did not spare the harbours, 
for they had attacked the city to drive the 
Carthaginians from the sea. But apparent- 
ly they reconstructed these harbours when 


they restored the city as a colony of their 
own ; or at least one harbour and the pier. 
The ‘Stadiasmos’ says of Carthage, 124 :— 
‘it is a very large city and has a harbour, 
and in the city there is a tower: keep that 
to starboard and anchor under the pier,’ 
bpptlov 7d Iron chains across the 
entrance of the harbour are mentioned by 


Procopios, B.V. i. 20, in narrating the ex- , 


pulsion of the Vandals in 533 a.p., and 
again by Theophanes, anno6190, in narrating 
the expulsion of the Arabs in 698 a.p. ; and 
Procopios says here that the harbour was 
known as the Mandracion. In the ancient 
city the entrance of the outer harbour was 
closed with iron chains, and that harbour 
was known as the Cothon. The presence of 
these chains and this use of a proper name 
both suggest that the Romans had recon- 
structed the outer harbour of the ancient 
city. As Appian speaks of that harbour as 
the harbour, these later writers may also be 
speaking of an outer harbour as the harbour, 
although there was another harbour within : 
and possibly the Romans had reconstructed 
the inner harbour also. 

The main results of the foregoing dis- 
cussion are briefly as follows:—The outer 
harbour was formed by piers in the sea. It 
lay on the eastern side of the promontory 
of Carthage, with its entrance at its southern 
end near the tongue of land between the 
lake of Tunis and the sea, There was a 
very wide pier at the southern end between 
the shore and the entrance, where vessels 
could discharge cargo without entering port. 
The ruins of this pier are visible in the sea 
just to the north of the tongue of land. 
From the other side of the entrance a nar- 
rower pier probably ran parallel to the shore 
for some distance and then curved inward to 
the first headland on the north. The end 
of this pier is probably marked by the ruins 
in the sea under this headland. The inner 
harbour was nearly surrounded by the outer 
harbour; but its position is otherwise un- 
known. The ponds have nothing whatever 
to do with the harbours. 

Ceci, Torr. 

Tunis, April, 1891. 


Tur THEATRE AT MEGALOPOLIS. 


In the May number of the Classical Review, pp. 
238—240, allusion was made to the controversy 
between Dr. Dérpfeld and the excavating committee 
of the British School at Athens ; Dérpfeld asserted 
that the excavations at Megalopolis, so far from dis- 
proving his theory, rather tended to confirm it. The 
renewed excavations of this spring have brought to 
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light important details which, while they in some 
measure alter Dorpfeld’s stand-point, bring fresh 
evidence to bear in confirmation of his theory. 

A statement has now been published! giving the 
facts on which both parties are agreed, and jointly 
signed by Dorpfeld, Gardner and Loring. It records 
the fresh evidence, and may be regarded as super- 
seding the premature conclusions of the Hellenic 
Journal and also that of the Wochenschrift of April 
11 and 25 ; it thus provides a fresh starting-point 
_ for any controversy which future discoveries on this 

site may open up. 

It will be remembered that the British excavators 
claimed to have discovered a raised stage approached 
from the orchestra by a flight of six steps (of which 
the upper three were conjecturally restored) and 
entered by three doors (of which the thresholds were 
preserved) from the stoa behind it. Dorpfeld denies 
the existence of such a logeion ; he showed that there 
was no evidence for the whole number of six steps ; 
and maintained that the platform to which the three 
actually existing steps led was intended to carry a 
wall or colonnade. On April 15 Dorpteld visited 
the renewed excavations, and the joint statement 
which follows is the result : 

‘Instead of continuing our controversy, we wish to 
make public at once, in a common statement, certain 
facts which have, for the most part, come to light 
duing the continuation of the excavations this 
spring. The English excavators wish to acknowledge 
that their significance was first pointed out by Dr. 
Dorpfeld during his visit to Megalopolis. 

1, ‘* The wall bearing the three thresholds must be 
of later date, both from the manner of its construction 
and from the fact that it has, built into its founda- 
tions, bases (in sitw) corresponding to the bases of the 
stoa behind. This evidence for the height of the 
steps therefore disappears. 

2. ‘* Of the steps facing the orchestra, and restored 
as six in the provisional plan, the fourth and fifth 
have actually been found ; but it —— that the 
lowest three steps were not part of the original plan, 
but were added in consequence of a change in the 
level of the orchestra, There may be a difference of 
opinion as to when this change was made. 

3. ‘*On the fifth or top step there are indications 
that columns have stood ; some drums of columns 
lie near, and also some pieces of Doric frieze and 
architrave, which correspond in measure to the slabs 
of the steps. Dr. Dérpfeld therefore restores this 
step as a stylobate, carrying columns about twenty 
feet high, with entablature to correspond, 

“The English excavators wish to consider all this 
evidence carefully, and to search for more before 
expressing a final opinion as to all details and as to 
the chronological relation of the various parts. They 
will also require the assistance of an architect upon 
the spot before any final publication is possible, as 
the evidence is extremely difficult and complicated. 
They feel no doubt that there exists at Megalopolis 
the material necessary for determining the original 
plan of the scena.; and in the Journal of Hellenic 
Studies for the current year the evidence in favour 
both of their view and of Dr. Dorpfeld’s will be care- 
fully sifted.” 

WILHELM DORPFELD. 
Ernest A, GARDNER. 
W. Lorine. 


1 Phil. Woch. May 30, p. 673, Athenaeum, May 
30, p. 710. This statement was originally prepared 
for the Classical Review, but by an unfortunate 
blunder was misdirected. 
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Numismatische Zeitschrift. Vol. 21, 1889. 


The part that completes this volume contains the 
following articles on ancient numismatics :— Kenner, 
‘Rémische Goldmiinzen der Sammlung Weifert in 
Belgrad.’—W. Drexler, ‘Nachtrag zum Isis- und 
Sarapis-Cultus in Kleinasien.—A. Markl, ‘Ser- 
dica oder Antiochia.’ On the mint-place of coins of 
Gallienus and Claudius Il.—Review, Wroth’s 
‘Pontus, Paphlagonia,’ &c. 

W. W. 


Athenische Mittheilungen. 1890. Part 3. Athens, 


1. Szanto ; on the history of the Greek alphabet ; 
a new suggestion as to the origin of the divergence in 
value of X and Y in the E. and W. group. 2 
Bethe ; Aktaeon; scene on a late b. f. pyxis in 
Athens: the torn body of Aktacon is prepared for 
burial by his relations: plate. 3. The same ; draw- 
ing of a negro (similar to the well-known type on 
the alabastra) on a plate from Tarentum ; cut. 4. 
Wolters ; Melian cult statues: publishes two votive 
reliefs found in 1861 in Melos, representing Tyche 
and Athena ; compares the Athena type with coins 
and the statue of Gitiadas: two cuts. 5. Judeich ; 
thirty-three inscriptions from Karia. 6. Wilhelm ; 
forty-seven inscriptions from Thessaly. 7. Staes ; 
the tomb enclosure in Vourva (supplementary to 
Deltion 1890 p. 105): within it were seven graves of 
which one (4) was specially large and deep, but con- 
tained nothing: describes vases which came from the 
excavation ; five plates, four cuts. 8. Contoleon ; 
seven inscriptions from Tralles, Magnesia, ete. 9. 
Judeich ; publishes two early Ionic inscribed stelae. 
Notices of books. Record of discoveries ete. (W. D.) 


Cc. 
The same. 1890. Part 4. 


1. The sanctuary of the Kabiri at Thebes, con- 
tinued ; iv. (Wolters) the terra-cottas : these have no 
special local character, but are mostly like the 
coarser Boeotian and Lokrian style ; the most general 
form is that of a bull, a type which seems to start 
from about B.c. 500; besides these are sheep, goats, 
pigs, lions, dogs, birds etc: a few are included of 
the specific Tanagra style, and very few are female 
figures. v. (Graef) the objects of bronze and lead ; 
the most important object is a votive statuette -19 m. 
high, of a disc-thrower, insribed KaBipo, in a style 
which is closely allied to the Aeginetan ; most of the 
remainder are figures of animals, generally bulls, of 
which several are inscribed with dedications ; plate, 
eight cuts ; vi. (Wolters) Miscellaneous ; vii. (Szanto) 
the inscriptions ; twelve on stone, twenty-three ou 
bronze, and one hundred and ten on terra-cotta vases, 
mostly dedications. 2. Doerpfeld; the old Athene 
temple on the Akropolis, (iv) ; discusses the inscrip- 
tion published by Lolling (Deltion 1890, p. 92) and 
its bearing on the great question as to the significance 
of the term hekatompedon ; D. maintains that the 
vews 5 éxardumedos of the treasure-lists refers not, as 
it did previously, to the old Athene temple, but to 
the E. cella of the great temple. He sums up as 
follows ; ‘the inscription shows us that the whole 
building was called Hekatompedon in the sixth cen- 
tury ; and that its back part served as Tamieion and 
contained several chambers. But I claim to have 
proved that Lolling is wrung in suggesting a varia- 
tion in the nomenclature of the different Athene 
temple and its individual parts during the fifth and 
fourth centuries, 3, Paton; corrects an inscription 
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from Kedreai published Ath. Mitth. xv. p. 835. 
Literature. Discoveries in Athens. [W. D.] 


The same, 1891. ‘Part1. Athens. 


1. Kern on the so-called Eubuleus of Praxiteles : 
two plates and four woodcuts. This head may be of 
the time of'Praxiteles ; but it seems unworthy of the 
master of the Hermes, and probably is not an original 
by any master, for fragments of two similar heads 
have been found elsewhere in Eleusis. It does not 
represent Eubuleus, for at Eleusis at this period 
Eubuleus was really Zeus of Good Counsel, and he 
would have been bearded : but it may well represent 
Triptolemos, 2. Szanto on the Sica: amd cupBdrwv 
in the Athenian empire, with a new attempt to restore 
the Amorgos inscription, B. C. H. xii. 230, and the 
Naxos inscription, *A@fvaior. vii. 95. 3. Wolters on 
objects from the ‘primitive graves at Amorgos ‘and 
similar objects discovered near Sparta, in Cythera, 
in Euboea, and in Attica, showing that this crnde 
style'Was not confined to the Cyclades: twenty-five 
woodcuts. “4. Sauer on the pediments of the Par- 
thenon, fixing the — of the figures by means 
of the hollows for the bases, sockets for the supports, 
marks from rain and rust, &c.: large ‘plate, scale 
1°50, and fine woodcuts. In ‘the western’ pediment 
the central group was bounded symmetrically by a 
pair of two-horsed chariots, and contained only two 
figures, Athene and Poseidon : the figure S is mascu- 
line, and therefore not Aphrodite. The Venice figure 
cannot belong to either pediment. In the eastern 
pediment the central group was likewise bounded 
symmetrically, probably by seated goddesses, and 
contained four figures, Zeus on his throne facin 
Athene, and two others: the chariot of Selene ha 
four horses. 5 ff. Thirty inscriptions, all Greek, 
including a memorial to Chacremon of Nysa after the 
Mithridatic war of 88 B.c., with notes by Th. Momm- 
sen, two more signatures of the sculptors Epicharmos 
and Pythocritos at Rhodes, two more decrees con- 
cerning the Guilds of a ‘Thousand at Lesbos, and 
another decree in hotiour of Queen Tryphaena’ of 
Pontos. 


Gazette des Beaux Arts. Feb. 1891. Paris. 


1. Solomon Reinach on the Nike from Samothrace, 
chiefly with reference ‘to the restoration by Zumbusch 
and a new restoration by Cordonnier with a wreath in 
the right hand instéad of a triinpet: two plates and 
woodcuts. C.-T. 


Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique. Jan.-Feb. 
1891. Athens and Paris. 


1. Lechat describes the terra-cottas found at Corfu 
in 1889 in thé excavations under his supervision near 
One-Gun Battery, writing 112 s when only 16'or 
20 were needed : eight plates and thirteen woodeuts. 
These terra-cottas ‘were found in a mass, as if ‘they 
were discarded offerings from a sanctuary: they 

nearly all ‘represent Artemis: more than 1,500 of 
‘them are from one design, about’ 300'from another, 
‘and so on : altogether they number several thousands : 
their date is about 500 B.c. 2.’ Homolle completes 
his commentary on the inscription from Delos which 
he ptiblished in the last volume, plates xv., xvi. ; 
dealing here with the inveritories for 279 B.c. of the 
inetal offerings preserved in ‘the temple of Artemis, 
temple of “Apollo, ‘temple with the seven statues, 
temple of Eileithuia, and ‘the Chalcothece. Des- 
‘champs and Cousin publish thirty-two more ‘inscrip- 
tions from the tentjle of Zeus Panamaros near Stra- 


toniceia in Caria, with a summary of results as to the 
tenure of the priesthood and the ordering of the 
three principal festivals. C. T. 


Egnuepls 1890, Part iii. Athens. 


1. Koumanoudes ; ‘publishes twelve inscriptions 
from Athens. 2. Philios ; continues his’ publication 
of inscriptions from Eleusis nos. 57a to 60. 8.'Kern ; 
gods of healing on a Boeotian vase: publishes a 

rater in the Polytechneion at Athens répresentin 

on one side a girl bringing offerings ‘to a ‘seat 
oddess, beside whom models of human limbs &e. are 
nging; on ‘the other a bearded figure reclines, 


‘feeding a large snake: the two deities are evidently 


Asklepios and Hygieia, represented in a type of scene 
which is familiar in the ‘ Nekrodeipna’: plate and 
cut. 4, Koumanoudes ; publishes eight inscriptions 
from Athens, including an interesting letter of' Plotina 
to Hadrian in reference to ‘the Epicurean sect at 
Athens. 5, Dragoumes ; epigraphical suggestions 
(Bull. de Corr. xiv. p. 414; vi. p. 613; x. p. 178). 
6. Svoronos; archaic Greek coins ; 'Hebrutelmis 
king of the Odrysae; (ii) Aerménaos ‘king of the 
Macedonians ; the coins inscribed with this name are 
false ; (iii) Kalchas and his son ;' chronology of the 
earlier coinage of the Kalchedonians ; (iv) an un- 
certain coin of Krete ; plate. 7.‘ Philios ; additions 
and corrections. Cc. 8. 


Revue Archéologique. ‘Nov.—Dec. 1890. Paris. 


1. S. Reinach ; publishes a bronze head of a horned 
deity found in 1888 at Lézoux (Puy-de-Déme) and 
now in the Museum of Saint-Germain ; assigns it to 
Greek work of about the time of Nero; plate. | 2. 
de Pontois ; exploration of the tumulus of Cruguel 
(Morbihan) containing flint arrowheads, bronze knives 
&e. : plate and two cuts. 3. Engel ; sony some 
objects of Samian ware (he calls them ‘ barques 
votives’) found at Alcolea del Rio near Seville ; some 
have votive inscriptions graffiti: two plates, 4. 
Dumesnil ; proposes an explanation of’ the origin of 
the usual (so-called Arab) system of notation. 5. 
Maignan ; archaeological notes; discoveries at Cor- 
beil, Ermont &c.: six cuts. ‘6. Deloche : seals and 
rings of the Merovingian period, continued : ‘with 
cuts. 7. Schweisthal ; archaeological notes on Mount 
Sipylos: (i) the sanctuary of Cybele Plastene ; (ii) 
the throne of Pelops and’ the image of Niobe ; (iii) 
an Aeolian city. 

Reinach : Henri Schliemann. ‘Bulletin Mensuel 
del’Acad. des Inser.’ Bibliography.’ Cagnat’s “Revue 
des Publ. Epigr.’ ; and Table Analytique of 


‘The same. Jan.—Feb. 1891. Paris. 


1. Salomon Reinach interprets a’ Gallo-Roman 
monument, two rectangular blocks superposed and 


together six feet high; with very clumsy sculpture on 


the four faces : two plates. As there’ are twelve 


figures, and some of them ‘certainly represent some of 
the Twelve Gods, the rest of them must represent 


the rest of the Twelve. 3. A. S. Murray publishes 
four Greek inscriptions from Cyzicos in the British 
Museum. 4. Waille and Gauckler publish inscrip- 
tions lately found at Caesarea-Iol, now Cherchel in 
Algeria—forty-eight Latin and three Greek, with more 
to follow: plan of site. 5. Weber renews the dis- 
cussion about the so-called tomb of St. Luke at 


’ Ephesos: twelve woodcuts. It was originally a cir- 


cular edifice’ like ‘the temples of Vesta at Tivoli end 
Rome, and the Christians made their chapel in the 
ruins of the basement. It has nothing to do with 
St. Luke. 6. Berthelot cites further evidence for the 
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derivation of the word bronze from acs Brundusinum. 
7. Delattre describes the contents of five tombs of 
the Punic period which were opened last autumn 
during the excavations under his sttpervision on the 
southern face of the citadel of Carthage: eleven 
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woodcuts. 9. Engel reports the slender results .of 
his excavations near Seville. 10. og adversely 
criticises. an attempt by Dumon to detemine the 
scheme of proportion employed by Polycletos in de- 
signing the theatre at Epidauros, Cc. T. 


MONTHLY RECORD. 


GREAT BRITAIN, 


Chester. —Mr..F. Haverfield has made known some 
results of the work which has been carried, on here 
during the last few. months in investigating the 
Roman walls. » A start was made west of Northgate, 
and about a hundred. feet, of walling thoroughly 
examined, with —_ satisfactory results. Twenty- 
five inscribed or sculptured stones, mostly sepulchral, 
have been. found, aud a number of other worked 
stones-of much interest in connection with the build- 
ings of Roman Chester. ,These discoveries were 
made almost exclusively,.in the lower courses of the 
wall, which differ markedly from the superstructure, 
and are built without. mortar, faced on the outer side 
with lange square blocks, and .originally backed by 
earth. ‘he stones are.exclusively of Roman, per- 
haps of early Roman, date, probably the time of the 
Emperor Severus, who was in the,island about.a.p. 
200; moreover, his reign waa especially an era of re- 
building and repairs.. The objects, found consist of 
the funeral. monuments of. the..Roman: garrison of 
Chester and their households ; only one inscription is 
not sepulchral, and this comes from an.older wal] and 
commemorates the building of a section in that wall 
by the century of Attius Celer. The rest are tomb- 
stones of horsemen or infantry ; one has sculpture 
over it representing a rider trampling on a fallen 
enemy with an oblong shield, such as were doubtless 
used: by the native Britons. ‘The most interesting is 
as follows : 

OPTIONIS, AD . 

ORDINIS . > LYCILI 

INGENVI . QVI_ 

NAVFRAGIO. 

‘(A].s. 5. 

Only the lower half of this has as yet been found, the 
stone being broken in two. A large area of the wall 
yet remains to be explored.!; 

Lincoln.—An important discovery of Roman re- 
mains has been made here. In laying down a new 
water-main, the workmen came upon the bases of 
three Doric columns in an admirable state of ,preser- 
vation. These bases are in a straight line with the 
shattered pillars.discovered in May 1878, and cor- 
respond-exactly with them in character and arrange- 
ment. The building of which these columns formed 
the facade must have shown a colonnade of at,least 
eleven columns, extending to a Jength.of160 feet, 
and occupying the north-west angle of the north- 
west quarter of the Roman city. ter, a, group of 
two inosculating columns was discovered, and shortly 
afterwards, at a distance of 18: ft. 6 ins., asimilar 
double column, succeeded by. three, bases in the 
same line; also, a day following, a similar double 
column, of larger dimensions, and there is no doubt 


1 Manchester Guardian, 2 May 1891. 


that there yet remains much to be found. Unfor- 
tunately, being in a public thoroughfare, these re- 
mains ,cannot be preserved in situ, but careful 
drawings and measurements have been made.* 
Great Thurlow, Suffolk.—Roman antiquites have 
been discovered here in a pit excavated to the 
depth of six feet, consisting for the, most part of 
‘pottery of various kinds. This is mostly black and 
grey ware, both of well-known and of unusual types, 
also numerous handles of amphorae and necks of 
mortaria, A quantity of Samian ware was also 
found, and of very yaried types, all of soft and porous 
clay, though the appearance is good, and the orna- 
mentation rich. The decorations take the form of 
oop and, tassel borders, and radiated margins like 
the rim of some sea-shells; also symmetrically 
,twined patterns of leaves and fruit, and in one case 
the figure of a leopard. ‘he ‘potters’ marks are 
mostly obscure ; one apparently, reads: oF. A[L]BI. 
«Among other remains were a plain bronze fibula, and 
a small brass coin inscribed CLAVDIVS CAESAK 
igs Claudius Gothicus) ; also a small stumpy figure 
draped in long straight falling robes, and holding a 
log knife in one hand and a bag or purse in the 
other. This figure is carved out of chalk, and 
is about three inches high ; the head is lost, but it 
apparently represents Mercury.* 


4) ITALY. 

Rome.—During some alterations on the bank of 
the Tiber, about 160 metres above the Ponte S. 
Angelo, a pier, or landing-place was discovered, built 
of blocks of tufa, with no cement, but with a coat- 
ing of travertine. , It is apierently a raised causeway, 
14 metres wide and 5 high, protruding into the river 
for 26 metres at an angle of 40° to the direction of 
the stream. On each side are two spacious landings 
of concrete, with a palisade which is an excellent 
example of, Roman hydraulic engineering. This pier 
was probably used for landing marbles for the build- 
_ings of the Campus Martius and the Pincian and 
Quirinal Hills, The ordinary landing-place lower 
_ down the Tiber would have been very inconvenient 
for the extensive building operations carried on in 
this part of Rome under the earlier Emperors, and 
hence this one was.erected, In 1737-40 inscriptions 
were discovered in this locality alluding to a Statio 
Rationis Marmorum, and some ruins of the same ; 
_ this was undoubtedly in connection with the landing- 


ace. , 
. Under the Teatro Tor di Nona was discovered a 
semi-circular portico in the oa of the Greek o, 
built of white marble, with a single row of columns. 
In the centre wasa diminutive round temple, 4.20 
Metres in diameter, and an altar before it with 
sacrificial emblems. The capitals of the columns: 


2 Academy. 18 and 25 April 1891. 
3 Antiquary. May 1891, 
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are modelled in the form of leopards’ skins folded 
and twisted round the top of the shaft. Ona frag- 
ment of the architrave is engraved Lis[ER], which 
may denote that the building was dedicated to 
Bacchus.! 

GREECE. 


Athens.—In the excavations carried on to remove 
the railway-station of the Piraeus-line, an ancient 
tomb was discovered, containing a mirror, some 
a and a marble stelé, all of a rather late 

riod.? 

Dr. Lolling has published five new inscriptions 
discovered on the Acropolis, and relating to cults, 
the existence of which was hitherto unknown. 

(1). A fragment of Pentelic marble, from the base 
of a statue: Ads xalr]\a:Bdro[v]|\%Barov. End of 
fourth century. 

(2). A small altar of Pentelic marble: Ait Nato! 

Five fragments of a rh 
Nixqtov Fourth century. Phile was 
a priestess of Dione, who was worshipped in the 
Erechtheion. 

[ave] 
neev Act Fourth century. From the 
temenos of Zeus Polieus, probably to the north-east of 
the Parthenon. 

(5). A tapering base of sixth-century date: Té]vde 
dmapxev | ++. Aoxos: &ypas: of 
Tlovroueéd [ov éxopev 

The offering of a «épn by a fisher to Poseidon. Cf. 
C.I.A. I. 141. 

Additions to the Central Museum: The vases from 
Eretria ; the sarcophagus found at Patras sculptured 
with the hunt of the Kalydonian boar ; the statues 
found at Rhamnus, with their inscribed pedestals ; 
antiquities found in the Olympieion, including the 
head of a Maenad crowned with ivy, of good style, 
and a statuette of the triple-headed Hekate, with 
traces of red colouring; a bronze statuette of 
Aphrodite discovered on the east side of the Acro- 
polis, and representing the Goddess nude, in the act 
of throwing a sandal with her left hand at an in- 
visible Eros; and the products of the French 
excavations at Thespiae, including the fragments of 
a a representing the labours of Herakles. 
From Marathon: a large two-handled vase, 0.32 
metres high, of a reddish colour, with brown bands 
round the middle, and remains of decorations in 
Mycenae style ; about twenty small lekythoi, mostly 
in pieces, resembling those found at Eretria, and of a 
date anterior to the Persian wars ; they mostly bear 
representations of war-chariots, and some have figures 
of warriors on horseback, or hoplitai on foot ; on two 
alone is a mythological scene found, viz. the capture 
of the Erymanthian boar by Herakles. From 
Petreza: seventeen vases of various shapes and frag- 
ments, including a b.f. bombylion, 0.13 metres high, 
signed by the painter Mnesikleides, with a Sphinx 
in a temple, and draped figures, also a b.f. lekythos, 
with a male and a female figure ona couch. From 
Laurium ; a marble hydria, and a dog of white marble 
seated on a pedestal. Also two silver coins, an 
Athenian tetradrachm of archaic type, and a drachma 
of Alexander, found in Athens. 


1 Athenaeum. 25 April 1891. 
2 Antiquary. May 1891. 
3 AéAriov, September 1890, p. 144 ; see also Berl. 


Phil. Woch. 2 May, 1891. 

AéAtiov, Oct.—Dec. 1890. pp. 149, 162. 
also Berl. Phil. Woch. 2 May 1891, and Ath. Mitth. 
1890, p. 233). 
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Thorikos.—A prehistoric tomb has been discovered 
here on the hill behind the theatre with a vaulted 
dromos, and inner chamber of elliptical shape. It 
contained fragments of Mycenean pottery and of a 
bronze spear and dagger, also remains of bones 
charred by fire. It was not possible to excavate the 
dromos, owing to the insecurity of the side-walls, 
Near the tomb is a circular vaulted building, also of 
prehistoric date, containing a number of black- 
figured lekythoi and archaic terra-cotta figures, all 
broken. As no bones were found, it seems likely 
that this was not a tomb, but a well into which these 
objects were thrown to avoid profanation, being 
probably offerings from a neighbouring temple.5 

Eretria. Dr. Dérpfeld has published an account 
of the theatre recently leid bare by the American 
School. The buildings at the back and part of the 
orchestra have been brought to light, the foundation. 
walls of the former and part of the walls above being 

reserved. Before these buildings there is no logeion, 
ut, as at Kpidauros and elsewhere, a proscenium 
with pilasters, with the proportions given by Vitru- 
vius ; this ‘ Dekorationswand’ is in the Ionic style, 
with only one door in the middle, as in other cases ; 
its height is from 8 to 3.50 metres. Before this wall 
is the orchestra, forming a circle. A peculiarity of 
the theatre is that, owing to the formation of the 
ground, the floor of the buildings at the back lies 34 
metres higher than the stylobate of the proscenium, 
a.e. is at the level of the top of the latter. Hence 
an actor, going from the orchestra through the door 
of the proscenium into the building at the back, 
could only reach the hall with its colonnade upa 
flight of stairs ; a broad vaulted passage is here visible, 
leading underneath the floor and ending in a stair- 
case. Probably an actor on leaving the stage did not 
ascend this staircase but remained behind the pro- 
scenium-wall (at the wings, so to speak), until his 
time came to go on again. The most important dis- 
covery was that of a carefully-walled subterranean 
e from the space behind the proscenium to the 
middle of the orchestra, no doubt used for the sudden 
appearance of actors. The broad platform behind the 
roscenium, which according to the excavators at 
egalopolis was considered to be a stage with six 
steps, also oceurs here; it has a back-wall about 
eight metres high, and must be the same as the 
scaenne frons of Vitruvius.® 

Mycenae.—In Pausanias occurs the passage (ii. 
16. 6): Muxnvav ev rois épermlos xpnvh te 
Kadoupevn Mepoela kal Atpéws Tov maidav 
oixodounpara, of Onoavpol TaY 
joay. The question has arisen how water was ob- 
tained from this fountain of Perseia by the inhabitants 
of the Acropolis ; for without a subterranean channel 
through the walls or aqueduct above, the spring, 
which rises outside the city, could never have been 
brought inside. Neither of these were found, and 
consequently it was supposed that the only supply 
of water was from three spacious cisterns inside the 
walls. Lately, however, another means of obtaining 
water has been discovered. On the north side of the 
wall there is a door, north-east from which is a 
covered way, running obliquely through the wall, 
and marked in Steffen’s map as a ‘ Galerie’ ; -this is 
not, as he supposed, a postern-door, but a sub- 
terranean e leading in a north-easterly direction 
40 metres beyond the walls, with 99 steps (16 in the 
thickness of the wall, and 83 outside). At the end 
is a rectangular spring or fountain,3.70 metres in depth 
and 1 x 0,84 metres in area, in the roof of which is a 


5 aéatiwv. Nov.—Dec. 1890, p. 159. 
6 Berl. Phil. Woch. 25 April 1891. 
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hole, with a pipe of clay coming from the north, 
which probably led to the spring of Perseia.} 


Nineteenth Century. May 1891. Article by Dr. 
C. Waldstein : ‘Is it Aristotle’s Tomb ?’ 

This article contains a fuller account of the dis- 
covery at Eretria, mentioned ante, p. 236, but adds 


nothing new. 


Berliner Philologische Wochenschrift. 2 May 1891. 
On p. 546 is a communication by Dr. G. Treu, 


. relative to a recent acquisition of the Dresden sculp- 


ture collection. This is an athlete’s head, of 
lad, 11 April 1891, 
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Myronian style, of Pentelic marble, found some years 
ago in Thrace, and acquired through Dr. P. Arndt, 
The swollen ears point to its being the head of a 
pugilist, and it corresponds more nearly to the head 
of the Diskobolos than any yet known. The nose 
and chin are injured, and the hair on the forehead 
and the left cheek have been marred by inferior 
attempts at restoration, The firm mouth, thin out- 
line of the cheeks, eyelids, and short curls of hair, 
seem to indicate a bronze original. Apparently this 
head left the workshop unfinished, as the working of 
the hair is in parts incomplete. 1t will be published 
shortly in the Athenische Mittheilungen, by Dr. P. 
Hermann. 


H. B. 


Jahresbericht des Philologischen Vereins 
zu Berlin, April— May, 1890. 

ON THE LITERATURE OF Homer (the higher criti- 
cism) by C. RorHe. 


Bougot, Etude sur U’Iliade d’Homére. Paris 1888. 
B. treats of Homer under three heads, Invention, 
Composition and Execution. Finds the clearest 
proof of the unity of the poem in the similarity of 
the execution. ‘The poet may very well have used 
single lays but he has made them all subserve his 
special aim.—A. Croiset and M. Croiset, Histoire de 
la littérature grecque. Paris 1887. Assumes a poet 
who without any definite plan composed a complete 
poem, the strife of Agam. and Achilles. The appro- 
bation it met with caused him to add A, then Hector’s 
death, then the ‘ Patrocleia’ and others. Then sub- 
sequent peg united these into a whole [see C.R. ii. 
255].—W. v. Christ, Griechische Litteraturgeschichte. 
Handb. f. kl. Altertumsw. VII. Nérdlingen 1889. 
A model review of the Homeric question for shortness 
and clearness. Several poets have taken part in the 
creation of the J/iad and Odyssey, but the thought of 
making the central point of the Jliad the strife be- 
tween Agam. and Achilles is due to one mind, as well 
as the plan of making Odysseus narrate in Phacacia 
his former adventures and then after his return slay 
the suitors of his faithful wife. The Odyssey is a 
younger creation than the /liad [see Jebb’s Intro- 
duction to Homer p. 126].—H. Hagen, Ueber Wesen 
und Bedeutung der Homerfrage. Hamburg 1889. A 
thorough-going supporter of Kichly, maintaining 
that Homer isa collection of single lays.—E. Kammer, 
Ein dsthetischer Kommentar zur Ilias, Paderborn 
1889. Too subjective: K. rejects about half the 
Iliad on purely aesthetic grounds (C. 2. iv. 331).— 
L. Erhardt, Zur Homerischen Frage. Zeitschr. f. 
Voélkerspsych. XIX. Maintains the theory, started by 
the Italian Vico half a century before Wolf, that Homer 
is the work not of a single poet or of a line of poets 
but of the genius of the Greek people and that the 
ets merely strung together pre-existing lays.—K. 
randt, Zur Geschichte und Komposition der Ilias, N. 
Jahrb. f. Phil. 1888, 1889 and C. Rothe, Zur Homer- 
ischen Frage, ib. 1889. B. attempts to show that the 
first half of = belongs to the old yijms, the second 
from 869 on to the second reviser, also that T 42- 
356 belongs to the second reviser. R. combats his 
arguments and conclusions.—P, Jahr, De Iliadis 


SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


libro decimo, Progr. Stettin 1889. Upholds the 

ancient opinion that this lay is a later addition.—A. 

Th. Christ, Das Aiolosabentewer in der Odyssee. 

Progr. Landskrone 1889. While Niese considers this 

to be a masterpiece of narrative on account of its 

pithy terseness, Christ holds this terseness to be 

itself a fault and makes several other objections, 

mostly unreasonable.—A. Czyczkiewicz, Untersuchun- 

gen tiber das III, und XVI. Buch der Odyssee. 

Brody 1889. Written 12 years ago and so rather out 
off date. C. seeks to show with Kirchhoff that » 281~- 
298 are not a later addition to r 3—52 but that the 
latter are later than 7, and only added to make a con- 
trast between and x. He also sees traces of a later 
‘redaction ’ in some parts of y.—Reichert, Ueber den 
zweiten Teil der Odyssee. Berlin 1889. Wishes to 
show that the second part of the Od. is not the work 
of two revisers, viz. a continuer of the ‘old Nostos,’ 
and a second reviser, but that it is sufficient to 
assume one ‘redactor’ who has used an older lay (the 
song of the Bow) and also single lays as eg. 
Odysseus’ combat with Iros.—H. Grimm, Homers 
Ilias. Deutsche Rundschau 1889. Sees in Homer 
the labour of a lifetime resulting in a single work of 
art.—A. Wauters, Homeére a-t-il existé? Bruxelles 
1888. Places Homer, according to the Parian mar- 
ble, in the year 907 B.c.—at the beginning and not 
at the end of the ‘sage-development.’ 


Jahrbucher fur Protestantische Theologie, 
herausgegeben von D. Hase, Lipsius, D. 
Pfleiderer, D. Schrader. 

XVI. Jahrgang. 1890.— 

I. Heft contains, p. 84-133, Paul Feine, Die alte 
Quelle in der ersten Hiéilfte der Apostelgeschichte. 
‘The author of Acts App. availed himself in Cpp. 
i.-xii. of a written document, drawn up most pro- 
bably at Jerusalem, but not, to judge from xii. 17 (the 
position which St. James seems to occupy), i. 4 and x. 
41 (account of the Resurrection), at a very early 


te. 

P. 158, 9. Dr. Lobe, Hin Fragm. einer lat. 
Bibeliibersetzung. Notice of the portion of a Lat. MS., 
found in the St. Georgenstift at Rasephas (in an old 
account-book dating 1555/6), containing Prov. xxv. 
21-xxviii. 10. and Cant. ii. 4—iii. 2 and v. 1—12. 
‘The translation follows the Vulgate on the whole, 
but has some peculiar readings.’ 

P. 160 in Miscelle zu Rim. ix. 5, 9 G. Kriiger sug- 
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gests that the relative sentences, dy of nazépes till 
odpxa, form part of the fourth verse, and that the 
sentence & dv ém) mdytwy evAoyntds cis Tovs 
aia@vas, (v. 5) is either the later addition of a 
reader, or else the response of the congregation, when 
the Ep. was read in Service.— 

D, Hase’s name disappears from the title page of 

II. Heft, which p. 161—6, contains R. A. Lipsius, 
Zur Erinnerung an Karl von Hase, the theologian, 
controversialist and Church. historian. 

Ill. Heft contains, p. 337—56, G. Kriiger, Die 
Bedeutung des Athanasius, 

P. 423—34, Ph. Meyer, Zwei bislang ungedruckte 
Enkomien auf den Evangel Lukas, published from 
the Cod. A—4, No. 28 and 29, at Smyrna ; they are 
also contained in Montfaucon Bibl. Coislin. 195 in 
Paris. The latter treatise dates probably from the 
fifth century and is of little value ; the former, head- 
ed meplodo: kal rerclwois Tod ayiov amoardAov Aouka, 
has considerable interest. The prayer of St. Luke 
- iii.) contains numerous gnostic expressions 
(Christ is called 7d wuorhpiov 7d ev 
aravpds puratdv me ev ayia 


pds) similar to those met with in the gnostic Acts 
of the Apostles, especially in those of, St. Thomas, 
Pfarrer Meyer considers this a proof that there 
existed: Acts of St. Luke, either composed, or edited 
by gnostics, and that. these may have formed, part of 
the heretical Acts of the twelve Apostles, mentioned 
by the fathers, pte 

P. 454—72 F. Girres, Kirche und. Staat von 
Decius bis zum Regierungsantritt Diocletians (249— 
284) I. part considers Decius’ parsiention of. the 
Christians, examines the motives of the emperor—who 
was, as later on Julian, led astray hy romantic illu- 
sions—the measures he adopted (Cypr. Ep. 22, jussi 
sumus secundum praeceptum imperatoris fame et siti 
necari, and Ep, 5§, maxime cum cupientibus mori 
non permitteretur occidi), as well as their effect on 
the Church [various degrees of sacrificati, thurificati, 
libellatici, acta facientes]. The peculiar character 
of Decius’ persecution, distinguishing it from the per- 
secutions on the one hand of M. Aurelius on the other 
of Diocletiay, is well brought out, 

C, MERK. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH BOOKS. 


Headlam (J. W.) Election by lot at Athens, Prince 
Consort dissertation 1890. cr. 8vo. pp. xx, 195. 
Cambridge University Press. 2s, 6. 

Marshall (John.) A Short History of Greek Philo- 
Sophy. cr, 8vo. pp. viii, 253. Percival & Co. 
6s. 


A Dictionary of Classical Antiquities, Mythology, 
Religion, Literature and Art, from the German of 
Dr. Oskar Seyfiert, revised and edited, with 
additions, by Henry Nettleship, M.A. and J. E. 
Sandys, Litt.D., with more than 456 illustrations. 
4to. double columns. pp. vi, 706. Sonnenschein. 


21s. 

Psalms of the Pharisees, commonly called the Psalms 
of Solomon. The text newly revised from all the 
MSS. Edited with Introduction, English Trans- 


lation, Notes, Appendix and Indices by H. E. 
Ryle, M.A., Hulsean Professor of Divinity, and 
va R. James, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of King’s 
Col Cambridge University Press. 15s, — 

Texts and Studies: Contributions to Biblical and 
Patristic Literature, edited- by J. Armitage Robin- 
son, M.A. Vol. I. No, 1, The Apology of 
Aristides, edited and translated by J. Rendel 
Harris, M.A., with an appendix by J. Armitage 
Robinson, M.A. Demy 8yo. Cambridge University 
Press. 5s. nett. 

Verrall (A. W.) The Student’s Manual of Greek 
Tragedy, edited, with Notes and Introduction, 
from the German of Dr. Munk’s Geschichte der 
Griechischen literatur. cr. 8vo. pp. xxiv. 324. 
Sonnenschein. 33. 6d. 


FOREIGN BOOKS. 


Aly (F.) Cicero, sein Leben und seine Schriften. 
8vo. 194 pp. Portrait. Berlin. 
3 Mk. 60. 

Anton (J. R. W.) de origine libelli { rep) puxas 
wal vows’ inscripti, qui vulgo Timgeo Locro 
tribuituy quaestio. Fasciculus ij. 8yo. vj, 177— 
659 pp. Naumburg, Schirmer. Mk. 14. 

Apuleius, Amor pnd Psyche. Mit kritischen Anmer- 
kungen yon C. Weyman. to. viii, 52 pp. 
Freiburg f. Schweiz. Mk. 2. 

Back (¥.) Romische Spuren und Ueberreste im 
oberen Nahegebiete. 1. Abteilung. Prograjnm. 
12mo. 91 pp. Birkenfeld. 

Backs (H.) Zur Erklirung der Dialoge Hippias 
minor und Hippias maior. Programm. 8yo. 18 


urg. 

Bechort (M.) de M. Manilio poeta. 
4to. 20 pp. Leipzig, Hinrichs. 1 Mk. 20. 

Becker {1.) Die Ueberarbeitung des urspriinglichen 
— von Sophokles, 4to. 26 pp. Cleve. 


1 Mk. 50. 

Bénard (L.) Essai sur la signification et emploi des 
formes verbales en grec d’aprés le texte d’Herodote. 
8vo. 285 pp. Paris, Hachette et Cie. 5 fres. 


Born (B.) Bemerkungen zu einigen Oden des Horaz 
mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung der Worstellung. 
Programm. 8vo. 40 PP. “Magdeburg. 
Bittger (MM) Beitrage zur Syntax der’ griechischen 
Sprache fiir den Gebrauch beim Uebersetzet ins 
Dentsche. Programm. 12mo. 66 pp. Konigsberg. 
Brinkmann (A.) Ghiacstisiaia de dialogis latoni 

falso addictis specimen. Dissertatio. “12mo.’ 32 
. Bonn. 
Chavannes(F.) De Palladii raptu. Dissertatio. 8vo. 


83 pp. Berlin. 
Corey (A. D.) De amazonuni antiquissimis figuris. 
Dissertatio. 8vo. ‘103 pp. Berlin. 2. 


ae borussicae éditum. 
Vol. xv, pars 1. Folio. ~ Berlin, G. Reimer. 
ards, Mk. 55. 
Contents: Inscriptiones urbis Romae latinae. 
domesticum. '' Edidit H. Dressel. 
‘ars 


. 489 pp.] 
Correns Be dem Boethius falschlich 
schriebene Abhandlung’ des Dominicus Gundisalvi 
de unitate. I. Teil. Dissertatio. 12mo. 95 pp. 


Breslau. 
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Deimosthences’ acht Reden gegen Philippus. Ausgabe 
fiir Schitler. Von G. Bréuning. 2 Abteilungen. 
8vo. Hannover, Norddeutsche Verlagsanstalt. 
1 Mk. 890. 

(Contents: I. Text. 95 pp. I Mk. II. Kom- 
mentar. 64 80 Pfg. 

Dilthey (C.) Symbolae criticae ad anthologiam 
graecam ex libris manu scriptis petitae. Programm. 
8vo. 23 pp. Gottingen. 

Droysen (H.) Zu Aristoteles morirela. Vor- 
laufige Bemerkungen. Programm. 23 pp. 
Berlin. 

Eitig (G.) Acheruntica sive descensuum apud veteres 
peroratio. Dissertatio. 12mo. 54 pp. Leipzig. 

Foerster (G. H.) Die Sieger in den olympischen 
Spielen bis zam Ende des 4. Jahr. v. Chr.  Pro- 
gramm. 8vo. 80 pp. Zwickau. 

Fontane (M.) Histoire universelle. Tome 7. Rome 
(de 754 a 63 avant Jésus Christ). 8vo. 571 pp. 
Maps. Paris, Lemerre. 1 fr. 50. 

First (J.) Glossarium graeco-hebraeum, oder der 
griechische Wérterschatz der jiidischen Midrasch- 
werke, Ein Beitrag zur Kultur und Altertums- 
kunde. Lieferung 1—4. 8vo, 216 pp. Strass- 
burg, Triibner. Mk. 7. 

Genther (L.) Ueber Theokrit XXV. und Moschos 
IV. Programm. 8vo. 14 pp. Luckau. 

Giesing (F.) Die Entwickelung der rimischen 
Manipular-Taktik. Programm. 8vo. 30 pp. 
Dresden. 

Gomperz (T.) Philodem und die aesthetischen 
Schriften der Herculanischen Bibliothek. [Extract: 
Sitzungsbericht der Kaiserlichen Akademie der 
Wissenchaften.] 8vo. 88 pp. Wien, Tempsky. 
1 Mk. 80. 

Graeven (J.) Prolegomenorum in Cornuti artis rhe- 
toricae epitomen pars prior. Dissertatio. 12mo. 
33 pp. Gottingen. 

Gravenhorst (H.) Die Perser. Eine Tragidie von 
Aeschylos. In freier deutscher Nachbildung. 
Programm. 8vo. 18 pp. Holzminden. 

—— Ueber die Perser des Aeschylos. 

Ein Beitrag zum Verstiindniss und zur Wiirdigung 

Tragiédie. 8vo. 22 pp. Leipzig, Fock: 
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Grosse (H.) Beitriige zur Syntax des griechischen 
Mediums und Passivums. Fortsetzung. Programm. 
8vo, 22 pp. Dramburg. 

Gruppe (O.) De Cadmi fabula. Programm, 8vo. 
27 pp. Berlin. 

Gustafsson {F.) De Livii libro XXI. emendando. 
4to. iii, 24 pp. Helsingfors. [1890.] 1 Mk. 20. 

Hartmann (J. J.) De Horatio poeta. 8vo. 202 pp. 
Leiden, Brill. Mk. 5. 

Hartmann (P.) De canone decem oratorum. Dis- 
sertatio, 12mo. 47 pp. Gdttingen. 

Hasse (E.) Ueber den Dual bei den attischen 
Dramatikern. Programm. 8vo. 25 pp. Bartenstein. 

Haupt (C.) Livius Kommentar fiir den Schulgebrauch. 
Heft 1. Kommentar zu Buch 1. 8vo. xiv, 46 
pp. Leipzig, Teubner. Boards. 80 Pfg. 

Heller (A.) De Cariae Lydiaeque sacerdotibus. S8yo. 
pp. 215—264. Leipzig, Teubner. 1 Mk. 20, 

[Extract : Jahrbiicher fiir classische Philologie. 
18ter 

Helmbold (H.) Aristophanis Pax superstes utrum 
prior sit an retractata. Dissertatio. 8vo. 69 pp. 

ena. (1890). 1 Mk. 60. 

Hentze (C.) Anleitung zur Vorbereitung auf Homers 
Odyssee. 2tes Biindchen. Gesang vii—xii, 12mo. 
116 pp. Leipzig, Teubner. 80 Pfg. 

—-— Die Parataxis bei Homer III. 4to, 18 
pp. Gottingen, Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht. 80 

ig. 


Hey (O.) Semasiologische Studien. 8vo. 83—212 
pp-_ Leipzig, Teubner. 3 Mk. 20. 

[Extract : Jahrbiicher fiir classische Philologie. 
18te? Supplement-Band. ] 

Hillscher (A.) Hominum litteratorum Graecorum 
ante Tiberii mortem in urbe Roma commoratorum 
historiae criticae pars selecta. Dissertatio. 12mo. 
36 pp. Greifswald. 

.) De Cimmeriis. Programm. 8va, 15 pp. 

el 

Hoffmann (F.) Ueber die Entwicklung des Begriffs 
der Grainmatik bet den Alten. Programm, 8vo. 
18 pp. Kénigsberg. 

Hfofius (K.) Bemerkungen zu Juvenal. Programm. 
8vo. 10 pp. Wesel. 

Holder (A.) Alt-celtischer Sprachschatz. Lieferung 
1. 8vo. iii, and columns 1—256. Leipzig, 
Teubner. Mk. 8. 

Horatius Flaecus, Briefe im Versmass der Urschrift 
verdeutscht von Bacmeister und Keller. 12mo. 
iv, 160 pp. Leipzig, Teubner. 2 Mk. 40. 

Hiittig (C.) Zur Frage der Naivetit Homers. Pro- 
gramm. 8vo. 15 pp. Ziillichau. 

Jahns (R.) De primi stasimi fabulae Aeschylae, quae 
Septem contra Thebas inseribitur, quattuor priori- 
bus strophis i. e. a versu 287. sedrrpdBy usque ad 
344. eboéBevay “Apns. Programm. 8vo. 35 pp. 
Breklum. 

Kallenberg (H.) Studien ueber den griechischen 
Artikel. II. Programm. 8vo. 26 pp. Berlin. 

Klinkenberg (J.) Die rémisch-ehristlichen Grabin- 
schriften Kélns, Programm. 8vo. 17 pp. Plate. 


Koln. 

Kluge (G.) De Euclidis elementorum libris qui 

feruntur XIV et XY. Dissertatio. 12mo. 47 
p. Plate. 

Krumbholz (P.) De descriptione regni Achaemeni- 
darum. Programm. 8vo. 20 pp. LEisenach. 
Lahmeyer (L.) Studien zur lateinischen Grammatik. 
I. Die Allitteration in Ciceros Pompeiana. Pro- 

gramm. 8vo. 14 pp. Rossleben. 

Lange (G.) Quaestiones in Aristophanis Thesmophor- 
iazusae. Dissertatio. 8vo. 62 pp. Gidttingen, 
Dieterich. 1 Mk. 20. 

La Roche (P.) Siitze aus Cicero und aus der Schul- 
praxis. Deutsch und lateinisch. Ein Beitrag zum 
Studium der lateinischen Stilistik. 8vo. viii, 
175 pp. Miinchen, Kaiser. Mk 3. 

Leisering (H.) Das 3. Buch der Oden des Horaz in 
freier Nachbildung. Programm. 8vo. 24 pp. 
Berlin. 

Lippert (1.) De epistula pseudaristotelica ep) 
BaciAelas commentatio. Dissertatio. 8vo. iv, 
38 pp. Halle. 1 Mk. 60. 

Liibeck (E.) Das Seewesen der Griechen und Rémer. 
Teil Il. 4to. 48 pp. 3 plates. Hamburg, 
Herold. Mk. 38. 

Miller (A.) Die neueren Arbeiten aus dem Gebicte 
des griechischen Biihnenwesens. Eine kritische 
Uebersicht. 8vo. 108pp. Gittingen, Dicterich. 
2 Mk. 50. 

[Extract : Philologus, Supplement- Band. ] 

Miiller (M.) De Seleuvo Homerico, 8vo. Dissertatio. 
53 pp. Gottingen. Dieterich. 1 Mk. 20. 

Nicole, Les Scolies Genevoises de I’Iliade publiées 
avec une étude historique, descriptive et critique sur 
le Genevensis 44 ou codex ignotus d’ Henri Estienne 
et une collation compléte de ce manuscrit. 2 vols. 
8vo. Basel, Georg. 35 fes. 

Norden (E.) In Varronis saturas Menippeas observa- 
tiones selectae. 8vo. pp. 267—352. Leipzig, 
Teubner. 2 Mk. 40. 

(Extract : Jahrbiicher fiir classische Philologic 
18ter Supplement-Band. ] 
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Pauli (C.) Altitalische Forschungen. Band III. 
Die Veneter und ihre Schriftdenkmiiler. 8vo, 
xiv, 456 pp. Plates. Leipzig, Barth. Mk. 40. 

Platon, Apologie expliquée littéralement et annotée 
par Materne et traduite en francais per Thurot. 
12mo. 160 pp. Paris, Hachette et C'*. 2 fres. 

Portraits, Griechische und rémische. Nach Auswahl 
und Anorduung von H. Brunn und P, Arndt 
herausgegeben von F. Bruckmann. Lieferung 1. 
Folio. 10 plates. 3 pp. text. Miinchen, Ver- 
lagsanstalt fiir Kunst und Wissenschaft. Mk. 20. 

Reinhardt (R.) De infinitivi cum articulo conjuncti 
usu Thucydideo. 4to, 22 pp. Oldenburg. Mk. 1. 

Rheinhard (H.) Album des klassischen Altertums 
zur Anschauung fiir Jung und Alt, besonders zum 
Gebrauch in Gelehrtenschulen. Eine Gallerie von 
76 Tafeln nach der Natur und nach antiken 
Vorbildern mit beschreibendem Text. 3% unveriin- 
derte Auflage. Lieferung I. 4to. 8 pp. 8 plates. 
Gera, Griesbach. 1 Mk. 

Rhode (I.) Thynnorum capturae quanti fuerit apud 


veteres momenti examinavit. 8vo. 79 pp. Leipzig, . 


Teubner. 2 Mk. 40. 
{Extract : Jahrbiicher fiir classische Philologie 
18ter Supplement-Band. } 


Robert (C.) Der Pasiphae ee 24 pp. 4. 


plates and 1 portrait. 4to. Niemeyer. 
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gramm. 

Sallust. Bellum Catilinae, historiarum orationes et 
epistulae. Scholarum in usum recognovit RK. Novak. 
Accedunt incertae originis opuscula Sallustiana. 
8vo. 95 pp. Prag, Storch. 90 Pfg. 

Samter (E.) Quaestiones Varronianae. Dissertatio, 
8vo. 86 pp. Plate. Berlin. Mk. 2. 

Schdéublin Ueber den platonischen Dialog 
Kratylos. Dissertatio. 8vo. iv, 95 pp. Basel, 
Reich. 1 Mk. 80. 

Schelle (E.) Beitriige zur Geschichte des Todes- 
kampfes der romischen Republik. Programm. 
8vo. 39 pp. Dresden. 

Scheuer (F.) De Tacitei de oratoribus dialogi codi- 
cum nexu et fide pars I. Dissertatio. 8vo. iv, 
32 pp. Breslau, Koebner. Mk. 1. 

Schimberg (A.) Zur handschriftlichen Ueberlieferung 
der scholia Didymi. II. Teil. Programm. 12mo. 
41 pp. Ratibor. 

Schirlitz (C.) Beitriige zur Erklirung der Rede des 
Sokrates in Platons Symposion. Programm. 12mo. 
61 pp. Neustettin. 

Schmidt (P.) Die Syntax des Historikers Herodian. 
Ein Beitrag zur griechischen Grammatik. I. Teil. 
Die Pripositionen. Programm. 8vo. 42 pp. 
Giitersloh. 

Schneider (M.) Curae criticae in epicos Graecos 
(Numenium, Aratum Claudianum). Programm. 
8vo. 20 pp. Gotha. 

Schulthess (O.) Der Prozess des C. Rabirius vom 
Jahre 63 vor Christi. 4to. 74 pp. Frauenfeld, 
Huber. Mk. 2. 

Seidel (H.) Ueber 4“ Grabinschriften. Pro- 
gramm. 8vo. 22 pp. Sagan. 

Siemering (F.) Die Behandlung der Mythen und 
des Gotterglaubens bei Lukrez. 4to. 18 pp. 
Tilsit. Mk. 1. 

Sprotte (J.) Die Syntax des Infinitivs bei Sophokles. 
Teil 1I. Programm. 8vo. 29 pp. Glatz. 

Stanjek (J.) Quaestionum de sententiarum septem 
sapientium collectionibus pars I. Dissertatio. 
8vo. 32 pp. Breslau, Koebner. Mk, 1. 


Steiger (K.) De versuuin paeonicorum et dochmia- 
corum apud poétas Graecos usu ac ratione. Parti- 
cula V. Programm. 8vo. 20 pp. Rinteln. 

Stein (G.) ‘Scholia in Aristophanis Lysistratam 
edidit, prolegomena de fontibus scholiorum 
scripsit. 8vo. xxii, 47 pp. Gottingen, Dieterich. 
2 Mk. 50. 

Stein (P.) Ueber Piraterie im Altertume. I. Teil: 
Zur Geschichte der Piraterie bis auf die Begriin- 
dung der Rémischen Weltherrschaft. A. Bis zum 
Jahre 227. Programm. 8vo. 34 pp. Cdothen. 

Sternkopf (W.) Zur Chronologie und Erkliirung der 
Briefe Ciceros aus den Jahren 48 und 47. Pro- 
gramm., 8vo. 50 pp. Dortmund. 

Stoppel (P.) Lexici Baripidei specimen novum quo 
continentur literae H vocabula  Pro- 
gramm. 8vo. 24 pp. Wismar. 

Susemihl (F.) Geschichte der griechischen Litteratur 
in der Alexandrinerzeit. Band I. 8vo, xiv, 
907 pp. Leipzig, B. G. Teubner. Mk. 16. 

Thucydides, Fir den Schulgebrauch erklirt von 
J. Sitzler. Buch I. Ausg. A. Kommentar unterm 
Text. 8vo. viii, 163 pp. Gotha, F. A. Perthes, 
2 Mk. 10. 

Ausgabe B. Text und Kommentar getrennt in 
2 Heften. 67. viii, 93 pp. 2 Mk. 10. 

Vollbrecht (F.) Wiorterbuch zu Xenophons Anabasis. 
Fiir den Schulgebrauch bearbeitete 7*¢ verbesserte 
Auflage besorgt unter Mitwirkung von W. Voll- 
brecht. Illustrations and map. 8vo. iv, 265 pp. 
Leipzig, Teubner. 1 Mk. 80. 

Wagner (R.) Der Gebrauch des imperativischen 
Infinitivs im Griechischen. Programm. 12mo, 
52 pp. Schwerin, 

Wallies (M.) Die griechischen Ausleger der Aris- 
totelischen Topik. Programm. 8vo. 27 pp. 
Berlin. 

Wehmann (M.) De &ere particulae usu Herodoteo 
Thucydideo, Xenophontev, 8vo. 60 pp. Strass- 
burg, Triibner. 1 Mk. 50. 

Weyland (P.) Vergils Beschreibung des libyschen 
Hafens (Aen. I, 159—169). Programm.  8vo. 
11 pp. Gartz. 

Weymann (C.) Apulei de Psyche et Cupidine fabula, 
adnotationibus criticis instructa. Programm. 8vo. 
vi, 49 pp. Freiburg. 

Wissowa (G.) De feriis anni Romanorum vetustis- 
simi observationes selectae. Programm. 8vo. 15 


pp. Marburg. 

Wittich (W.) LEinleitung und Kapiteliiberschriften 
zu einer Schulausgabe von Sallusts Catilina. Pro- 
gramm. 8vo, 18 PP. Cassel. 

Wolff (E.) Des Cornelius Tacitus Gespriich iiber die 
-Redner, iibersetzt und erklart. Programm. 8vo. 
44 pp. Frankfurt a./M. 

(A.) Kpitical wat épunvevtixad naparnphoess 
eis AinxvAov. 12mo. 288 pp. Mk 5. 

Zimmermann (A.) De epistulari temporum usu 
Ciceroniano quaestiones grammaticae. iii et iv. 
4to. Rastenburgae. 1 Mk, 80. 

Etymologische Versuche.—Dis- 

. positionen zu deutschen Aufsiitzen. Programm. 
8vo. 24 pp. Posen. 

Zimmermann (J.) Ilias I—VIII (nach der Auswahl 
von Kammer), iibersetzt in gereimten trochiischen 
Tetrametern. Programm. 12mo. 40 pp. Zeitz. 

Ziihike (F.) Mommsen und Willems in ihrer Auf- 
fassung der Sonderstellung der Patricier in dem 
Senat, resp. — einem engeren, ausschliesslich 
ance Senat zur Zeit der rémischen Republik. 

ogramm, 12mo., 43 pp. Insterburg. 
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